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Wuy shouldn’t a maker of 
candies turn out chocolate 
cookies and other fancy cakes? 
Why shouldn’t he cook up 
syrups and sauces for soda foun- 
tain consumption? Why 
shouldn’t he help people make 
chocolate fudge at home? 

Well, why not! ... So the 
Robert A. Johnston Company 
began to experiment with pow- 
dered chocolate—and continued 
to experiment — and finally de- 
veloped a product that can be 
sold in a paper bag, and turns 
into delicious *shome-made” 
fudge with the simple addition 
of water. .. . Johnston’s “Instant 
Fudge,” of course. 


NV. WwW. ADDER 


* 


The new item is, instantly, an 
important leader in the Johnston 
line. We stirred the situation 
with some judicious advertising 
in women’s magazines, added a 
sprinkling of radio programs, 
persuaded large grocery chains, 
as well as drug stores, to taste 
—and “Instant Fudge” began 
going into the kitchens of our 
best people, in big and little 
cities, here and there and every- 
where, all across the country. 
. «+ From nothing to thousands 
of dozens a week is a nice spring 
growth for any new plant! 
Perhaps you have a little acorn 
that some expert culture by us 
might develop into a mighty oak. 


& SON. INC. 


Advertising Headquarters: WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK « 
LONDON « 
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épartment stores 
will cooperate with national advertising if you know how 
to work with them. For example: A Federal client with 
half a century of advertising back of his product, recently 


conducted a series of tests in cooperation with a metropoli- 
tan department store. The object of the tests was to dis- 
cover consumer response to a nationally-known brand as 
compared to a private-brand product of identical quality. 
The results of the four test periods were an amazing 
demonstration of the superiority of nationally-advertised 
brands in faster turnover and greater net profits. 


FIRST TEST PERIOD Without any advertising, side by side on the 
counter, the national brand at a higher price 
sold 25% better than the private brand. 


SECOND TEST PERIOD Advertising on the private brand at the lower 
price increased its sales but failed to hurt those 
of the national brand. 


THIRD TEST PERIOD Advertising on the national brand at its higher 
regular price, tripled its sales and reduced the 
sales of the private brand to practically nothing. 


FOURTH TEST PERIOD The rational brand —advertised at a special 


price — jumped its sales to 414 times the 
volume of the pre-test period. 


If you sell through department stores, let us 
tell you about our merchandising background. 


FEDERAL 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 
#44 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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This Week 


7S primary job of an adver- 
tising agency is to prepare 
advertising. In the view of Ather- 
ton W. Hobler, president of Benton 
& Bowles, Inc., a marketing de- 
partment—in the strict sense of 
the term—deserves no place in an 
agency set-up. 

Not minimizing at all the value 
of merchandising skill, Mr. Hobler 
insists—and many agency men will 
second his insistence—that agency 
men “should be so trained (and 
too often they are not) in creative 
advertising that their knowledge of 
the sales problems involved and their 
intimate knowledge gained by their 
day-to-day contact with the client 
can be interpreted into sounder and 
better advertising.” 

Yet. citing examples in a closely 
packed, factful interview with Ber- 
nard A. Grimes, Mr. Hobler 
proves that sound knowledge of 
merchandising often operates as a 
safeguard. At least, it steers client 
and agency clear of the error of 
assuming that advertising is wrong 
—when the fault may lie almost 
anywhere in the complicated mech- 
anism of pricing, packaging, sell- 
ing, and distribution. 

Urged by the inquiring Mr. 
Grimes, Mr. Hobler also offers a 
stimulating answer to the question: 
What makes a good account ex- 
ecutive ? 

* * * 

And now, labor moves. 

Out of the pocket of the Ameri- 
can Federation comes a labor bill 
that would license business enter- 
prises to engage in interstate com- 
merce—if they live up to the bill’s 
provisions. 

The new measure, reports Ches- 
ter M. Wright, Printers’ INK’s 
W ashington representative, is the 
“very capstone” of legislation, 


passed and possible, in Washing- 
ton at this fateful hour. 

In outline, the bill would create 
a licensing commission and a plan- 
ning council, the former empow- 
ered to issue and revoke licenses, 
and the latter to recommend, for 
the commission’s adoption, a taxa- 
tion plan to induce “equitable dis- 
tribution of profits.” 

Further, the commission would 
be authorized to fix wage rates, 
hours, and prices. 

In view of all of which, there 
seems reason for Mr. Wright's es- 
timate that the projected A. F. of L. 
legislation—which seems to have 
been given a green light by the 
White House—is the most serious 
menace industry has yet been called 
upon to face. 

*_ * * 


Buick goes Hollywood. P. I. 
details the steps by which Buick 
cars became the settings for cinema 
stars—and provided new copy 
themes for Buick advertising. Pit- 
fall for advertisers to avoid: The 
possi*ility that a sequence featur- 
ing a product may be eliminated 
from the finished picture. 

* * * 


Not desperately frozen, but in a 
position not too heartening, either, 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender found 
itself behind the 8-ball. B-B-C, 
which makes billiard tables and 
pool tables, hoped that many Amer- 
icans would take to playing bil- 
liards and pool in their homes; but 
not many Americans did. Curious, 
B-B-C investigated, found the rea- 
son, and fixed it. Curious about 
other matters were Armour and 
Hoover and the Chicago Wheel & 
Manufacturing Company. Under 
the heading, “Curiosity,”” Andrew 
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M. Howe tells how finding-out- 
why has produced widely assorted 
but profitable ideas. 

o+-2 


Would a Boy Scout go for a 
pair of field glasses if they cost 
only a dollar? Would prospective 
picnickers cut loose in a Picnic 
Shoppe? Sometimes the curiosity 
bump that needs rubbing is the 
dealer’s. Having conned that de- 
partment of their literary effort in 
which manufacturers undertake to 
convey sales tips to their outlets, 
E. E. Irwin—under the heading 
“Elbow-Nudgers”—displays an as- 
sortment of effective samples. 

* * * 

And curiosity prompts that old 
illusion-dispeller, Don Gridley to 
look into certain superstitions. He 
concedes that few advertisers would 
spit under stones to cure belly- 
aches; but he wonders why so 
many of them think that a right- 
hand page is vastly superior to a 
page on the southpaw side. He 
wonders why the beliefs persist 
that Congressional inquisitions are 
always bad for business and that 
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an election year always is terribk. 
Dealing out cold statistics, ly 
proves that many of the distress. 
ing facts about business are {,). 
lacies. 

** * 

The biggest customer of the pox 
office in Tampa, Fla., is Thompson 
& Company, which, operating 
the principle that even stranger 
are honest, has been selling cigar; 

il. In twenty years, th 
business has grown tremendously 
Under the heading, “‘Mail-Orde 
Strategy,” general sales manager 
H. R. Stoops explains how Thomp- 
son & Company went through the 
boom (peak-point, 250,000 cus. 
tomers) and today is serving 
150,000 

* * * 

Those restless feet that wear out 
carpets now tread wider ranges. 
Families that doubled up are 
splitting—and everybody is satis- 
fied, including the Firth Carpet 
Company. This year, Firth has 
trebled its advertising. For further 
details about reasons and methods, 
see “New Home Product Market.” 
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Ambisextrous 


Consider the clubs which subscribe for The New 
Yorker. 


In Chicago, the University Club and the Women’s 
Athletic Club. 


In Detroit, the Detroit Athletic Club and the 
Women’s City Club. 


In San Francisco, the University Club and the 


Women’s Athletic Club. 


It is the same throughout the subscription list— 


and there is no wonder about it. 


The New Yorker is a quite perfect example of 
sociability. Nearly every page in every issue is of 


interest alike to men and women. 


THE NEW YORKER, 25 West 45th St., N. Y. 
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“Oh, hello, Captain! Miss LaVerne 
and I were just playing stowaway” 


In wards and suburbs of Greater Milwaukee where 
rents average $50 a month or more, The Journal is 
read regularly in 79 per cent of all homes... . three 
times the home coverage of any other newspaper.” 


* American Appraisal Co. Survey of Greater Milwaukee 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
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An Agency’s Real Function 


Merchandising Has Its Place, but, After All, Main Thing Is 
Preparation and Placing of Advertising 






An Interview by Bernard A. Grimes with 
Atherton W. Hobler 


President, Benton & Bowles, Inc. 


“Tes so-called merchandising function of an advertising 
agency is perhaps the most over-emphasized and least 
understood phase of its service to its clients, or its proposed 













service to prospective clients.” 







services should agencies perform in 
client merchandising ?” 

“The functions of an advertising 
agency,” Mr. Hobler said, “are 
necessarily many sided—but woe 
te to the advertiser or to the agent 
who loses sight of the fact that the 
primary function of the agency is 
to prepare advertising for the vari- 
ous forms of media that will sell 
merchandise to the consumers. That 
is what the advertiser's money is 
spent for, 

“Therefore, anything from the 
merchandising side is primarily a 
collateral factor to this function of 
creating good advertising. In say- 
ing this I do not minimize the con- 
structive work agencies can and are 
doing along merchandising lines, 
but wish to emphasize the place 















iy” that such effort should have in 
relation to agency service as a 
properly balanced unit. 

re “Rarely does an agency make so- 

is called merchandising suggestions 
that revolutionize a business—par- 

e¢ ticularly so if the idea, basically, 

_* is not an advertising idea. Such 





other merchandising contributions 
as are made are most apt to de- 
velop from the stimulation of the 
day-to-day contact with the client, 
and it is only through this day-to- 






This statement by Atherton W. Hobler, president of Benton & 
Bowles, Inc., was made in answer to my question, “What 
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day contact that the agency can 
thoroughly understand the mer- 


chandising problems involved and 
be of real help. 

“By this you will see that I do 
not believe that a marketing de- 
partment, in the strict sense of the 
word, has any place in the agency 
business. Yet, by this statement, I 
do not for a moment mean that an 
agency should not have, in the men 
who contact their accounts and 
who plan campaigns, men who 
through experience have a sound 
knowledge of merchandising as it 
applies to all of the sales functions 
of their clients. They must have, 
if.the agency’s campaigns are to be 
completely sound. 

“But these men should be (and 
too often they are not) so trained 
in creative advertising that their 
knowledge of the sales problems in- 
volved, and their intimate knowl- 
edge gained by their day-to-day 
contact with the client, can be in- 
terpreted into sounder and better 
advertising. I have seen too many 
men in the agency business (men 
who for about a year the client 
thought were ‘hot’) who had this 
so-called merchandising ability, but 
because of lack of advertising 
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Campaign by BBDO 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN, Inc. 
Advertising 
383 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 


Chicago Boston Buffalo Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
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Atherton W. Hobler 


ability, really did more harm than 


“We are all too much inclined 
to want to make advertising an 
exact science, and herein lies a 
danger for the merchandiser who 
has it all figured out with statistical 
data. Statistical plans often make 
a very swell picture on paper—98 
per cent coverage in the East—98 
per cent in the Middle West—104 
per cent on the Pacific Coast—a 
minimum of duplication—12 cents 
a case cost in the East—14 cents in 
the Middle West—12 cents on the 
Coast. And, strangely, enough, 
when these figures are broken down 
for coverage and cost in the 104 
major markets, they, too, are all in 
line. Sounds like a fine plan, and 
a lot of careful painstaking work 
has been done. Let’s buy it. But 
wait a minute—a few questions: 

“Why the different size space in 
newspapers—1,000 lines, 600 lines 
and 375 lines? Why a total of 
20,000 lines in one paper in Toledo 
and 7,500 lines in two papers in 
Columbus? Why two papers in 
Detroit and one in Chicago? Color 
on the Pacific Coast and none in 
the balance of the country? Farm 
papers in Kansas and none in 
Nebraska? Full pages in one of 
the large women’s publications and 
half-pages in another? Oh, I see, 
by varying the size of space and 
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the frequency of insertion you can 
‘properly’ adjust the cost per case 
and the percentage of coverage. 
But how about the copy? Did 
the copy policy dictate the media 
policy? Will the copy be as ef- 
ficient in the various sizes of space? 
Probably not, for the genesis of 
the plan was most likely the sales- 
man’s. portfolio. 

“Nine times out of ten, advertis- 
ers would Le far better off to have 
25 per cent coverage with adequate 
schedules than 100 per cent cover- 
age with split, inadequate schedules. 
The plan that provides the average 
per unit advertising expenditure 
for all territories should most often 
be questioned. The average expen- 
diture is either too high or too low, 
depending on the sales situation in 
the particular territory. 

“Another tragedy that often de- 
velops via the statistical route is 
found in the case of declining sales. 
The statistical analysis (the same 
one that has been looked at many 
times while sales are good) shows 
that 75 per cent of the sales made 
on this particular product were in 
less than one-half of the country. 
This fact now takes on a new sig- 
nificance and a decision is reached 
to confine the advertising to those 
territories where the per capita 
sales are over the country average. 

“This means the elimination of 
magazine advertising—a medium in 
this case that was particularly 
suited to the class of product be- 
ing sold—and if the local or sec- 
tional media substituted do not 
materially increase sales in these 
areas, the ever-narrowing circle 
has started. Sales decline in the 
unadvertised territory, with a re- 
sultant total sales decrease. This 
is generally followed by a conse- 
quent reduction in appropriation, 
which means the elimination of ad- 
vertising in additional territories 
that are now below the average. 
In this way, the circle becomes 
smaller and smaller and the oppor- 
tunity for good advertising to 
widen markets has gone. 

“There are many justifications, 
of course, for such a decision. But 
in most cases both the agency and 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Down dozens of 
directors’ tables 


peer these eyes 


that every morning 


turn eagerly to 


The New York Cimes 


3 out of 4 of the top executives of 
the largest industrial, banking, in- 
surance and railroad companies of 
the country, responding to a ques 
tionnaire, stated they read The New 


York Times. 





More Cars, More Advertising 


Detroit, Mich. 
[Special Correspondence] 


W ITH only fifty-eight working 
days remaining before the 
National Automobile Show will 
open its doors in New York, it is 
understood that certain manufac- 
turers, though not permitting the 
sales departments to talk of new 
cars are actually ready to announce 
new models and new advertising 
programs at any moment. 

Nash precipitated things by an- 
nouncing the new Lafayette. This 
has stopped sales to some extent, 
as the buyer, ever on the alert for 
information regarding new cars, is 
now looking to see what the other 
companies will have, and is waiting 
to learn when the new cars will 
appear. 

As usual, new car information 
releases come first from the parts 
makers. It has just been learned 
that Chrysler has closed an order 
with the Midland Steel Products 


+ 


New York “Times” Advances 
Palmer and Comiasky 


T. D. Palmer, national advertising 
manager of the New York Times since 
1931, has been named assistant adver- 
tising director. Don U. 
versinns director. 

Cominsky, assistant national ad- 
oieiee manager since February of 
this year, becomes acting national ad- 
vertising manager. Benjamin T. Butter- 
worth, advertising manager, will under- 
take important new duties in connection 
with advertising agency relations. 

r. Palmer joined the Times in 1924 
as assistant advertising manager. He 
organized and managed the display 
classified advertising department before 
becoming local advertising manager and 
advancing to national advertising man- 


Bridge is ad- 


Mr. Cominsky joined the Times in 
1928, taking charge of Sunday Maga- 
zine advertising. Later he became roto- 
gravure advertising manager and assis- 
tant national advertising manager. 


Macfadden Promotes Noble 


Robert Noble has been appointed 
motion manager of the Mactadden Jo. 
men’s Group. Mr. Noble was formerly 
on the promotion staff of True Story 
Magazine. 

12 


Co., Cleveland, for parts amounting 
to $6,000,000, which is partly for 
frames for the new cars of that 
company. The National Malleable 
and Steel Castings Company, also 
of Cleveland, verified a report that 
it is engaged in filling some of the 
largest orders in its history for 
parts that will remain unchanged in 
the new models of Ford, Chrysler 
and Plymouth. 

It is inferred from these early 
announcements that newspaper and 
magazine copy on new cars will 
appear within the next forty-five 
to sixty calendar days. It is prob- 
able that between the first of 
August and before the middle of 
October practically all makers who 
will exhibit at the November Show 
will have their new cars on the 
streets. This opinion is based on 
the fact that newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising men are flocking 
to Detroit months ahead of their 
usual trips to the motor city. 


—_ 


Another Four A’s Newspaper 
Study Released 


Section B of the fourth volume of 
“Market and Newspaper Statistics” has 
been released by the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies. This sec- 
tion deals with the twenty-three cities in 
the United States and Canada over 
100,000 population for which A. B. C 
Audit Reports were issued for periods 
ended December 31, 1934, 

The thirty-one cities having Audit 
Reports for periods ended September 
30, 1934, were included in Section A, 
issued a few weeks ago. Cities having 
Audit Reports for periods ending March 
31, 1935, will be included in Sections C 
and D, which will be issued as soon 
as possible after release of the Audit 
Reports. 

“Market and Newspaper Statistics’’ is 
a part of a program for the advancement 
of newspaper advertising being conducted 
by the Four A’s committee on news 
papers, of which J. J. Hartigan, of 
Campbell-Ewald - ny, is chairman 
and Lester M. Malitz, Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, New York, is vice-chairman. 

. . 7 


Appoints Fenger-Hall 

The New York Herald Tribune has 
appointed the Fenger-Hall Company, 
Ltd., as its eens representative on 
the Pacific Coa 
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For the first six months of 1935 Media Records, Inc., 
reports a total gain in retail advertising lineage for 
the Chicago Daily TIMES of 573,360 lines. 





DAILY NEWS AMERICAN 


DAILY TIMES 
166972 Oe, | STS360 
LINE GAIN 











Chicago merchants are following the trend of 
Chicago readers to the TIMES. Starting as a new paper in 
1929, the TIMES now has a circulation of 201,885 in the city 
and suburbs, or 20.5% of the total of Chicago’s evening papers. 


Before the TIMES began, circulation of the 
other two Chicago evening papers represented 86.7% coverage 
of the families in Chicago’s retail trading area. Today their 
circulation represents only 64.0%. For adequate coverage in 
the Chicago market you must include the Daily TIMES,— 
available at the lowest milline rate in the evening field. 


Aly.» TUMES 


National Representatives - 
SAW YER - FERGUSON - WALKER CO. 
220 E. 42nd Street, New York Palmolive Building, Chicago 














Burma-Shave’s Road Signs 


BurMA-V1TA COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Answering your letter of June 18 
in which I note you still have in 
mind publishing an article about 
our letterhead and asking for 
details : 

Burma-Shave serial road signs 
have become a sort of national in- 
stitution, there being about 7,000 
sets or 42,000 individual signs lo- 
cated in forty-three States. Each 
set is on property leased from the 
farmer, rancher, or other owner 
to whom an annual cash rental is 
paid. These rentals now amount 
to over $26,000 annually and as we 
have said on more than one occa- 
sion, this constitutes real farm re- 
lief. The crop doesn’t have to be 
planted, cultivated, sprayed, har- 
vested or marketed. 

We are now in the midst of our 
annual “poets” contest for accept- 
able verses for these signs for 1936. 
Every mail brings in new jingles. 
Last season over 15,000 verses were 
submitted and it is anticipated this 
year’s offering will be at least as 


+ 


“News-Week” Appoints Duke, 
“Fortune” Advances Hoye 


F. Du Sossoit Duke has resigned as 
advertising manager of Fortune, New 
York, to become vice-president in charge 
of advertising of News-Week, New York, 
according to an announcement received 
from Thomas Martyn, chairman 
of the board of News-Week, Inc. 
Stephen R. Hoye has been appointed 
acting advertising manager of sey 
in charge of all of its advertising 
operations. 

Mr. Duke’s first advertising experi- 
ence was obtained on the Ladies’ Home 
Journal which he left in 1924 to join 
the newly launched Time. In 1929, 
when the publishers of Time started 
publication of Fortune, he was made ad- 
vertising manager of the new publica- 
tion. 

Mr. Hoye also has been associated 
with Fortune since its founding. He 
was in charge of the Chicago territory 
from 1931 until the beginning of this 
year when he returned to New York as 
assistant advertising manager. 


large. Twenty-five verses are se- 
lected each year on or about Sep- 
tember 15, for which we pay $100 
per verse for each successful 
jingle. 

It is only natural that Burma- 
Shave, being tied up with this con- 
stantly expanding and very suc- 
cessful publicity should capitalize 
on it in every possible way. The 
map on our letterhead shows in a 
general way the distribution of the 
signs throughout the nation. The 
letterhead going to our customers 
present and prospective effectually 
merchandises our road sign adver- 
tising. If it were practical I should 
like to give all the facts about the 
signs in a printed article below 
the map on our letterhead. 

There is little public sentiment 
against Burma-Shave signs. Their 
freedom from importunity to buy, 
cheerful quaint humor, has light- 
ened many a long and otherwise 
tedious automobile trip. They are 
great favorites with the children. 
Every precaution has been taken to 
keep the copy clean and wholesome. 

C. M. Ope t, 
President. 


+ 


Detroit Gets More Money 
for Tax Advertising 


After presenting figures to show how 
tax collections in the City of Detroit 
were stimulated with advertising, and 
how they fell off without it, City Treas- 
urer Albert E. Cobo was given an ad- 
ditional appropriation to advertise the 
1935 tax collections. The original ap- 
ropriation, as reported in Printers’ 
NK, November 15, 1934, was a large 
factor in rehabilitating the finances of 
the city. On an outlay of $29,000 for 
advertising, the city was enabled to cut 
down its borrowings by $7,000,000. 

* 2 


“Vogue” Promotes Davenport 


Will Davenport, New England Vogue 
representative at Boston, has been ap- 
panies Eastern advertising manager of 

ogue, New York. He joined the Condé 
Nast Publications, Inc., as promotion 
man for Vanity Fair fifteen years 7, 
and has been with Vogue in New En- 
gland since 1921 except for six months 
spent in the London office, 
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New Labor Bill Is Greatest 
Menace of All 


A new order of industrial conditions that almost takes 
your breath away! A complete wiping out of former 
business conditions! The American Federation of Labor 
—now at the peak of its political power—has a bill for 
the licensing of industry in interstate commerce that is 
really the most drastic New Deal measure that has come 
along from any serious or important quarter. Mr. 
Wright, in a strictly reportorial capacity, tells here how 
the White House is giving the green light to this greatest 
menace that business has yet had to face. 











"T HERE is a Washington picture 
that ought to be put together for 
business to see. Pieces have been 
scattered around, but the thing 
hasn’t been put together as an en- 
tity and business is entitled to that. 

Some months ago I wrote for 
Printers’ INK a piece entitled 
“Life Begins at $40” and it seemed 
to many to draw a fanciful pic- 
ture. Villagers wrote in to say it 
began at $20 and thereabouts. 

The goal there set forth seems 
modest to those who read the leg- 
islation, passed and possible, in 
Washington at this fateful hour. 

The climax of the program was 
not in the Wagner bill, nor is it in 
the utilities holding company bill, 
which has brought to the capital 
the most energetic swarm of lobby- 
ists gathered here in many a lunar 
cycle. 

The climax—the very cap stone 
of the structure now taking form 
—is in a bill drafted by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and kept 
more or less on ice for some ten 
months until the fate of NRA 
should have been decided. It seems 
that the American Federation of 
Labor, with its real hand of cards 
up its sleeve, didn’t need to care 
overly much what the august Su- 
preme Court said to the Blue 
Eagle. This bill now is ready for 
introduction; it may be “in the 
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hopper” when these lines are read. 

I shall describe this bill here, but 
at this point I suggest to business, 
and to advertising, which needs to 
be forehanded, the wisdom of 
studying the business field as it 
will be, if and when the following 
measures are written into the ac- 
complished legislative program 
(some are law, some are pending) : 

1—The Wagner Act. 

2—The Securities Act. 

3—The Banking Bill. 

4—The Utilities Holding Com- 
pany Bill. 

5—The Social Security Act. 

6—The inheritance and corpora- 
tion tax proposal. 

7—The A. F. of L. Bill (here 
under discussion) for licensing of 
industry in interstate commerce, 
for production control, price con- 
trol and profit control and for ap- 
plying the same terms and condi- 
tions to all industries whose output 
affects such licensed industries. 
This bill provides likewise for a 
permanent industrial plan. 

In this presentation I am not 
arguing; I am reporting. I am 
going beyond reporting solely to 


the extent of urging the necessity 
for considering business planning 
as it will have to be done if this 
program becomes a statutory en- 
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tity, because that is what may hap- 
pen. I suggest that No. 7 in the 
catalog may be found to cut deeper 
than any of the others, perhaps 
deeper than ALL the others, into the 
accustomed manners and methods. 

I cannot see where exorbitant 
profits stand a chance, where sur- 
plus production can stand a chance, 
or where many of the old-time 
methods of competing for price 
and market advantage will stand a 
chance. Good or bad? That is for 
each to say. To know—that is im- 
portant. 


A Soft Spoken Lawyer 
in the Background 


President William Green distrib- 
uted copies of his proposed bill to 
newspapers on July 2. Prior to 
that it was known that a licensing 
bill was in his pocket, but its pro- 
visions in detail were not known. 
Prime factor in the drafting and 
in the conceiving was a quiet, soft 
spoken lawyer named Charlton Og- 
burn, about whom much more 
probably will be heard, but not 
from himself. 

In brief, stripped to its chassis, 
this licensing bill provides: 

There shall be a Licensing Com- 
mission of five $12,000 men and a 
Planning Council of five $10,000 
men. 

The Commission will determine 
qualifications for licenses, subject 
to the law. It may revoke as well 
as grant licenses. It may subpoena 
persons and ALL records, books and 
accounts, making the gold fish 
bowl a reality. 

The Planning Council may, if it 
finds it desirable, recommend and 
the Commission may adopt, a taxa- 
tion plan to induce “equitable dis- 
tribution of profits.” Wage in- 
creases and reduction of hours may 
be used for the same purpose. 

There could be neither manufac- 
ture for nor shipment in inter- 
state commerce, except by licensees. 
Firms must, under the bill, procure 
licenses or keep out of interstate 
business; but if they keep out of 
interstate business but still cause 
an effect upon it, they may be 
compelled to adopt the standards 
of licensees or get out of business 
entirely. 
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Licenses would stipulate several 


things: (1) Proof of compliance 


with the National Industrial Rela. 


tions Act; same pay for men and 
women doing like work; minimum 
ages of sixteen and eighteen, de- 
pending upon hours and type of 
work; exhaustion of all possibilj- 
ties in collective bargaining ; accep- 
tance of the principle of wage in- 
creases and reduction of hours “to 
the end that employees shall have 
an equitable participation in the out- 
put of industry”—and this means 
compensation adjusted to gains 
through technological advances and 
efficiency. 

The Commission would be em- 
powered to fix production, to allo- 
cate production, to control prices 
(which seems to mean fix prices) 
and generally to keep industry on a 
level of “a just and reasonable re- 
turn upon a fair appraisal of in- 
vested capital,” which doesn’t mean 
water or capitalized good-will. 

When a majority of an industry, 
measured by volume and a major- 
ity of employees, should agree upon 
wage and working standards, those 
would become the standards of that 
entire industry. 


Power to Recommend 
Minimum Wage Scales 


The Commission would have 
power to recommend minimum 
wage standards for industries where 
“public interest” seemed to require 
it, but it does not appear’ that such 
rates could be enforced, unless some 
way could be found to charge vio- 
lation of license provisions—a con- 
tingency quite likely to be met, 
however. 

Of course, court review is pro- 
vided for, but findings of fact by 
the Commission would be final, if 
based upon evidence. 

That is but a thumb-nail sketch 
of what probably is by long odds 
the most important bill labor has 
ever laid before Congress and that 
may be more important than any 
New Deal measure thus far 
brought forward. Moreover, there 
is good reason to believe this bill 
has been given a green light by the 
White House. That is, the Pres- 
ident is willing to see how far the 
Federation can get with it. He 
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NAPOLIS RA 


SELLS THE INDIA 
Chicago: 


. E. Lutz, 180 N. Mich. Ave 


New York: 
Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St. J 
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| to the cashier with his 
dinner check, the Man Whose Wife 
Was Away stopped to talk with the 
proprietor. 

“‘How’s business?” 

Mr. Hunter, behind the cold meat 
counter, shrugged his shoulders. 

“Business? Just so-so.” 

Mr. Hunter let his eye rove over his 
pretentious delicatessen and restaurant, 
his shelves of canned goods, his 
counters of pastry and showcases of 
cooked foods, his window of cocktail 
accessories, his neon sign assaulting 
the night outside, his rows of tables 
and mirrored bar. Mr. Hunter sampled 
a shred of salami and leaned closer in 
confidence. 

“T'll tell ya. Here on Long Island, I 
like it fine, y’unnastand. My wife she 
likes it fine. People here are okay. But 
before I come here I usta hava business 
in Yonkers. Not in Nort’ Yonkers 
which is sorta swell, but in Sout’ 
Yonkers by the carpet woiks and alla 
factories. Mostly woiking people. Lotsa 


times the wife woiks in the factory just 
like the husband. Well, she comes inna 
morning, buys some ham for the old 
man’s lunch, maybe some liverwurst 
for the kids’ lunch. A dollar a day from 
a family is nuthin’. 
summer, the wife don’t like to cook 
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over a hot stove and she } 
delicatessen. Not ten cents pot 
but t’ree or four pounds. Not 
pounda ham but haffa ham. 
people, they gotta eat. Out he 
buy little this, little that, th 
cooks, they eat in N’ York a 
to make money in th’ eatin’ by 
ya gotta do business wit’ people 
hafta eat!” 


Is common with Mr. Hunter, 
business men have discovered in 
years that the Carriage Trade 
carry a business. It never was qui 
vehicle it was cracked up to be, 
somewhere in the Depression it 
wheel or two. For every one 
buyer last year there were some 
customers for Chevrolet; for a 
Lincoln, there were 257 Fords s 
Even in New York, wealthiest cig 
the world, there aren’t enough 
incomes to make a really big m: 
All of which means that a lot ofl 
customers who have to keep on buy 
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are worth more than big prosp 
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b don’t buy. People who have to 
keep the wheels turning, support 
payrolls, pay the dividends. There 
0 profit today without volume. 

s the first and by all odds the best 
ume market in the world today, we 
in remind you of the Sweeneys, the 


New York families with incomes 
ranging from $6,000 down. There are 
almost 1,500,000 such families in New 
York City—with not only a tremen- 
dous consumption capacity but with 
the highest buying power of any 
population in the world. They have 
more assets, more secure jobs, better 
incomes. They constitute New York 
—and your best prospects! 


Marcie this volume market is 
the country’s first volume medium— 
The News. With a circulation that 
reaches two out of three City families, 
in all income classes, The News taps 
most of New York’s buying power, 
gives majority coverage at one time— 
and at the lowest possible cost. 

In the depression years, this news- 
paper gained in circulation steadily, 
gained in advertising every year except 
1932; leads in retail advertising, in 
display linage, in revenue—a proven 
medium, grown in power every year! 

And if The News is not your first 
medium in this market, you aren’t 
getting as much advertising as you 
should for your money, or as much 
business as you might! May we tell you 
moreabout the marketand the medium? 


Ep EH NEWS 


NEW YORK'S 


PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


ibune Tower, Chicago + Kohl Bldg., San Francisco * 220 E. 42np Srt., N. Y. 
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has seen the bill, of course. Mr. 
Green took it to him. 

It is worth recalling that the 
President didn’t make any public 
comment in favor of the Wagner 
bill at any stage of the game. He 
let it be understood and so on, but 
even in letting it be understood, 
he was very tardy. 

And here is a bill that really goes 
out to do things to the industrial 
world. Apply its terms to any one 
of a half dozen lines of manufac- 
ture, including some of the best 
known nationally advertised lines. 
Remember, too, that labor is just 
now at the very peak of its all-time 
political power. On the record this 
bill has a chance. 


— 
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If that is the case—even if the 
chance is but remote—it is the part 
of wisdom to picture the manner 
in which business would have to be 
done if it were law. One more 
thing to have in mind! The fact 
that the White House has at least 
manifested tolerance for the bill— 
a willingness to see it have its day 
in Congress—is worth thinking 
about. It is a pointer, not merely 
on labor policy, but as to the trend 
of thought and, shall we say, hope 
in the White House itself. 

Finally, go back and read those 
seven elements in the picture—and 
then think about the picture as a 
whole. That happens to be the 
point. 


Maybe You Only Fee/ Hot 


HAT will be done about the 

copy theme next winter re- 
mains to be seen. But for this 
summer, the Calvert-Maryland Dis- 
tilling Company has set out to 
prove, through advertising, that 
whiskey cools you off. 

The belief that a snort out of 
the bottle not only raises your 
steam pressure but also ups your 
temperature is, Calvert insists, 
sheer superstition. Forsooth, the 
fact is that “clear heads cool off 
with Calvert.” 

In an advertising campaign in 


+ 


Pollard Made Detroit Manager, 
Bryant, Griffith & Brunson 


Harry W. Pollard, vice-president in 
the Chicago office of Bryant, Griffith & 
Brunson, Inc., publishers’ representa- 
tive, has been made manager of the 
Detroit office, succeeding Clark Huggins, 


resigned. 


Directs RCA Radiotron Sales 


Eugene Deacon, at one time general 
manager of the Interwoven Stocking 
Company, has been appointed general 
sales manager, RCA Radiotron Division, 
RCA Manufacturing Company, Cam 
den, N. J. 


New Account to Bowman 

The Sons-Cunningham Reed & Rattan 
Company, New York, has appointed 
Luckey Bowman, Inc., agency of that 
city, as advertising counsel. 


which newspapers — more _ than 
2,000,000 lines in 143 papers—will 
carry the bulk of the copy, Calvert 
will cite such precedents as Capt. 
R. Stuart Murray’s selection of 
“cooling Calvert” for his expedi- 
tion this year into British New 
Guiana. 

Every advertisement is to offer 
a “guide to cooling summer 
drinks,” a recipe book of twenty- 
two tall, Calvert-kicked coolers. 

For tying-in with the campaign, 
dealers are being supplied with 
window displays. 


+ 


Will Direct Hupp Auto 
Advertising 


Robert Hance has been 
vertising manager of the Motor 
Car Corporation, Detroit. He has been 
engaged in sales promotion and adver- 
tising activities with one of Hupp’s 
distributors. 


appointed ad- 
Hup 


Armes Joins Boston Agency 


H. Lyman Armes has joined the David 
Malkiel Advertising Agency, Boston. He 
previously was in the promotion depart- 
ment of The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

. 


With Legion Monthly 

Thomas O. Woolf has resigned from 
Popular Science Monthly and Outdoor 
Life, New York, to become associated 
with the Eastern advertising staff of The 
American Legion Monthly at New York. 





‘Curiosity 


Finding Out Why Billiard Cloths Are Green and Why People 
Buy Ham Leads to New and Profitable Ideas 


By Andrew M. Howe 


ORPORATIONS ‘maintain re- 

search departments and testing 
laboratories but too often, perhaps, 
they spend their tim¢ looking for 
revolutionary improvements or sen- 
sational new products. They over- 
look the fundamental, little things 
that everyone is inclined to take 
for granted. Every business car- 
ries a burden of accepted customs, 
of things that have always been 
done that way, things that no one 
stops to analyze. 

But there are organizations such 
as the Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Company, Armour & Company, the 
Hoover Comovany and the Chicago 
Wheel & Manufacturing Company 
that become curious and—at great 
benefit to themselves—challenge ac- 
cepted customs and ideas. 

No one needs to be told that 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender has 
been manufacturing billiard equip- 
ment for manv years and that it has 
dominated the industry. This year 
the company celebrates its ninetieth 
anniversary and at the same time is 
announcing a new billiard table that 
violates tradition. Somebody in the 
organization became curious about 
the whys of the standard equipment 
and the result is startling to the 
old-timers. 

Billiards and pool grew and 
flourished over a long period of 
years. Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
grew with the game. But in recent 
years taere has been a decline in 
interest. 

The company, therefore, soon 
found that its problem was not that 
of meeting competition from other 
manufacturers of billiard equip- 
ment but in getting more people to 
play the game. The old business 
was bitten by the curiosity bug. It 
decided to find out why people 
weren’t playing billiards. The an- 
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swer was that most people didn’t 
know how to play. 

An offer of an instruction book- 
let pulled over 100,000 inquiries. 
Offers of free billiard lessons drew 
crowds to the billiard rooms. That 
was the preliminary result of 
curiosity. 

The company has long realized 
that if more billiard tables could 
be placed in homes there would be 
an increase in interest. Small, port- 
able tables have been available but 
they haven’t been particularly sat- 
isfactory for those players who 
really become interested and who 
want to play on standard equip- 
ment. The big tables have been 
heavy and expensive. 


Cellar Play Rooms Have 
Made a Market 


It didn’t take much curwosity, 
therefore, to discover the reasons 
why home billiard playing was not 
more popular. Yet with the growth 
of automatic heat and the conse- 
quent development of play rooms 
in the cellar, a large new market 
was opening up. Ping pong, not 
billiards, has become the king 
among games in the basement rec- 
reation room. 

Custom had lulled many people 
in the billiard industry into a be- 
lief that heavy, not particularly 
attractive, tables were necessary for 
good play. A little curiosity is 
breaking down that belief. A new 
table has been developed that elimi- 
nates the heavy, bulky, slate bed. 
It has a rigid playing surface of 
considerably less weight. The de- 
sign is modern with chromium legs 
and maple finish. It will fit into 
modern rooms and, it is believed, 
will appeal especially to women 
because of this appearance. In ad- 
dition, there is a folding utility top 
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Brunswick’s new home billiard table—product of a healthy curiosity— 
is not built according to tradition 


which will make it possible to use 
the table in other ways. 

All of this was the result of 
curiosity. The company decided to 
find out why tables were built the 
way they were and if it would be 
possible to overcome the objections. 
It is too early to talk about results, 
but there are those in the company 
who believe that this new table will 
go a long way toward overcoming 
the obstacles in the way of home 
billiard playing. 

The most interesting application 
of curiosity to this problem is the 
introduction of a new twilight 
purple shade of cloth known as 
Brunswick “I-Rest.” During con- 
sideration of the new table, some- 
one suddenly asked why billiard 
table covers were green. The an- 
swer was that they always had been 
green, that they must be green, that 
this shade is easiest on the eyes. 
When asked for proof of the su- 
periority of green, none could be 
found. 

So off to a color expert they 
went and he decided that green was 
not the best color, that this new 
shade would be easier on the eyes 
and would be more satisfactory as 
a playing surface. Another blow 
to tradition. 

The old tables were difficult to 
assemble and as a result there was 
a real problem in moving them 
from one house to another. The 


new table can be assembled in six 
minutes. The old table cost close 
to $1,000 installed. The new one 
will sell for less than $200. 

So much for the product. How 
to sell it? Once more curiosity is 
at work. The table, which is not 
yet on the market, will be launched 
through leading department stores 
as an experiment. 

“Perhaps,” says E. R. Richer, 
sales promotion manager, “the de- 
partment store won’t be our best 
outlet. We don’t know yet. We 
are going to feel our way carefully. 
Perhaps some way of distributing 
these tables will be found that we 
have never thought of. We are 
going to try a number of different 
plans this year. 

“For example, it is possible that 
billiard tables could be sold by oil 
burner dealers. Installation of an 
oil burner makes possible the chang- 
ing of a cellar into a recreation 
room. Why shouldn’t the man who 
sells the burner also sell the equip- 
ment for making this change? We 
don’t know the answer, yet. 

“We do know that there is a 
strong revival of interest in bil- 
liards. We are certain that our 
new table fits into present-day re- 
quirements and we expect big 
results.” 

Every move that the company 
makes from now on will be sub- 
jected to a bit of curiosity. When 
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HE SUNPAPERS GO HOME 

is more than a pleasant-sound- 
ing slogan. It is a statement of 
substantial fact. 


riosity— 


| in six The great popularity of Sunpaper 
st close Carrier Delivery is attested by the 


Cw one hundreds and hundreds of blocks 
throughout Baltimore and suburbs, 

How where Sunpapers are delivered to 

sity is every occupied house. 

is not 

unched A few of the “‘solid blocks’’ on the 

stores route of Francis G. Creamer, Author- 
ized Sumpaper Carrier, are here 

ticher, shown. 


1e de- 


Forty-seven of the 143 men who 
hold Sunpaper route franchises and 
who give all of their time to this 
work, have been serving Sunpapers 
continuously for 10 years or longer. 


Coverage such as this reiterates what 


erent 

; most advertisers already know: Bal- 
that timoreans are most readily reached 
y oil through The Sunpapers— morning, 


f an evening and Sunday. 


=: | THE SUNPAPERS DURING JUNE 
4 DAILY (M &E) 281,911 


bil. ° A GAIN OF 5,901 OVER aie 

our 

re- 

: THE ei SUN 
ny MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
1b- New York—John B. Woodward, Inc—San Francisco 


en Chicago—Guy 8. Osborn, Scolaro & Mecker, Inc.—Detroit 
St. Louls—0O, A. Cour Atianta—Garner & Grant 
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an old industry suddenly discovers 
that one of its cherished traditions, 
a green felt covering, possibly 
should be changed, nothing is go- 
ing to be taken for granted. 


Our next example involves a 
change of viewpoint. The test of 
curiosity was put to the way in 
which the meat products of Arm- 
our & Company were being sold. 
A few traditions were upset. 

Armour, and most of the other 
packers, has been concentrating its 
efforts on the selling of meat as a 
thing by itself. That is, the sales- 
men have confined their efforts 
pretty much to the meat depart- 
ments of the stores and the adver- 
tising has talked about this one 
item on the family menu. True, 
there has been some variety in the 
ways in which various kinds of 
meat have been presented but for 
the most part the biggest pressure 
has been put on ham. The other 
items trailed along. 

Why ham? Well, no one seems 
to know exactly. People do eat 
other kinds of meat, of course, and 
other types have been featured off 
and on but year in and year out 
ham holds the spotlight most of the 
time. Why not concentrate on 
some of these other types of meat? 
No good reason could be found 
why this shouldn’t be done. The 
problem was to find the way in 
which to do it. 

The company’s thinking may not 
have proceeded exactlv along these 
lines but that is approximately 
what happened. 

Next, came this matter of view- 
point, already mentioned. Meat, 
of course, belongs in the meat de- 
partment but is it necessary to 
separate it so distinctly in selling 
operation from other foods? Well, 
once more, it had always been done 

that way. 

Today, Armour is selling in a 
new way. It is selling not only 
ham but a number of its other 
branded meat items by means of a 
merchandising plan that ties meat 
closely to other food items. 

The reasoning was something 
like this: when a woman goes 
shopping she goes for provisions. 
She buys food for her family to 
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eat for dinner tonight; break‘{ast 
tomorrow morni and perhaps 
dinner that day. She may decide 
on her meat first but she needs 
help. She wants suggestions for a 
complete meal. 

At least, Armour decided that 
she probably would welcome sug- 
gestions for a complete meal and 
such has proved to be the case, 
Armour salesmen are now prepared 
to show retailers how they can sell 
meat as a part of a meal and help 
the dealers sell the other foods that 
go with it. 

The plan is called “The Meal of 
the Month.” Each month a popu- 
lar celebrity describes his or her 
favorite meat course. A complete 
meal is worked out by Armour. 
Of course, the particular type of 
meat chosen by the celebrity is the 
one that is featured in the adver- 
tising. The dealers tie up with this 
advertising by displaying not only 
the meat but the related items. 

Related selling, it is called, not 
a new idea by any means but 
new to this field and company. 

The Armour salesman now has 
something to sell besides meat. He 
comes to the store manager with 
an idea. Now the company’s ad- 
vertising features something be- 
sides ham. Now Armour is getting 
more display in stores than it ever 
got before. 

And all of this is the result of a 
little curiosity. Curiosity as to 
why meat was sold as it was, why 
it was advertised the way it was— 
in fact, a general curiosity as to 
why consumers bought meat, why 
dealers stocked it and why the 
company sold it. 

There is no need to be curious 
only about the bigger, more impor- 
tant problems and products. The 
little things in business, too, may 
benefit by heing taken out and 
dusted off occasionally. 

* * * 


Early this year the Hoover Com- 
pany challenged every function of 
its operation, its engineering re- 
search, its production operation, its 
advertising and its sales demon- 


stration. It became curious about 
the many little things that are taken 
for granted. 


If there is one thing which 
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should have withstood the scrutiny © 
of curiosity better than any other, 
that thing perhaps would be the 
company’s sales demonstration plan. 

“This sales demonstration, called 
‘The Standard Way,’” explains 
Thomas F, Kelly, manager of the 
dealer relations division, “had been 
developed to a point where it was 
looked upon as a text-book in mod- 
ern specialty selling and had been 
copied by many other specialty 
sales organizations and had also 
been used by some department 
stores in the development of their 
sales manuals. This sales demon- 
stration, however, was challenged 
and resulted in a group of men 
checking on actual sales and un- 
closed demonstrations, to determine 
what it was in the demonstration 
that caused people to buy and what 
had been omitted in the unclosed 
demonstration. 

“Our findings opened our eyes, 
and as a result of these investiga- 
tions, a new and simple, and yet 
more efficient demonstration, was 
developed and is producing unex- 
pected results for us.” 

Curiosity, once more, about a 
plan with which the company might 
well have been satisfied. It was 
working satisfactorily, it had been 
widely praised and was quite ob- 
viously a very superior plan when 
compared with most similar demon- 
stration programs. Curiosity didn’t 
kill this cat; it improved it. 

Those plans or products or 
policies that seem to come closest 
to perfection are usually the ones 
that need careful inspection. A 
perfect product today may be ob- 
solete tomorrow. 

* * 


Even scientists can be misled by 
perfection. Out of the laboratory 
of one large corporation came a 
new chemical product that the 
scientists insisted was perfect. It 
had been tested and re-tested and 
there seemed to be no possibility 
of improvement. It did the job it 
was supposed to do efficiently. 

The sales and advertising de- 
partments, naturally, were jubilant 
and the introductory campaign was 
built around some such slogan as 
this: “The perfect motor fuel.” 
The product was near perfection. 
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Unfortunately, the motors in which 
it was used were not perfect. The 
motors in which it had been tested 
were. 

This perfect product did not 
function well in an imperfect 
motor. The laboratory started to 
work again and added other in- 
gredients that overcame this fault. 
Then the advertising and sales de- 
partments were faced with a real 
problem. They had proclaimed 
that this was a perfect product. 
Now they must announce an im- 
provement. Perfection had been 
improved upon. 

A little skepticism or curiosity 
would have prevented this predica- 
ment. Curiosity as to how a prod- 
uct or plan may be improved 
should never cease. 

A. T. Dalton, secretary of the 
Chicago Wheel & Manufacturing 
Company, can testify on the affirm- 
ative side. This company makes 
the Hand-ee grinder, which, for 
the most part, is sold purely for 
industrial application. The prod- 
uct was satisfactory from a utility 
and durability point of view. But 
curiosity prompted the company to 
do a little experimenting and as a 
result this tool was re-designed. 

“Under ordinary circumstances 
manufacturers design a tool of this 
nature with the thought of stamina, 
reliability and ruggedness foremost 
in mind,” Mr. Dalton explains. 


“Our experience indicates that 
these tools are subject to rough 
usage. 


“In completely re-designing our 
Hand-ee grinder we have thought 
not only of the mechanical require- 
ments but have laid particular 
stress on aesthetic appearance for 
we have found that workmen are 
inclined to accord treatment to a 
tool in the exact measure that its 
design implies. 

“For instance, with our 1932 
model a workman would lay it on 
the bench, let it drop on the floor and 
in general give it pretty rough han- 
dling, because he was accustomed 
to use tools coming under the gen- 
eral category in this manner. The 
nature of .the tool and its intended 
application require that it be more 
or less fragile. We observed that 


workmen treated their fine microm- 
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The Mortons are typical of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Chicago Amer- 
ican families. This is not to say that 
there are not other families like the 
Mortons reading other Chicago news- 
papers. Of course there are! Our 
point is: the American has built up, 
over the years, a tremendous follow- 
ing among the Morton type of fam- 
ily. And this type of family, Mr. 
Manufacturer, is the best kind of 
customer for food—or for anything. 

The Morton type of family is 
within the age range—in its 30s or Unquestionably, the American 
40s—which is earning the bulk of trols this market. It offers yo 
America’s income today. It has largest evening circulation in ( 
growing children. It is not hide- cago, more young, growing far 
bound by tradition and reacts sym- the most concentrated, at-hom 
pathetically to the advertising of the-evening circulation in town 
new ideas. In a word, the Mortons Mr. Manufacturer, advertise to 
and their kind of American family Mortons; they’ll literally eat up 
are the class market today. sales story! 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: HEARST INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVIC 
Rodney E. Beone, General Manager 
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eters with the utmost care; wiped 
them off after they had completed 
using them, put them away in the 
case. With that thought in mind 
we planned the new de luxe grinder 
so that it would have great eye 
appeal and by its workmanship and 
craftsmanship demand careful us- 
age on the part of the workmen. 
“Our first reaction in actual shop 
test conducted in the automobile 
shops of Detroit led us to believe 
that our tool would be classed by 
workmen as effeminate, more of a 
toy than a he-man tool. However, 
after the boys had used the new 
models for a few hours we noticed 
they wiped them off carefully, 
them away and we caught a few 
of them holding them at a distance 
and admiring them. Tests indicate 
without possibility of a doubt that 
this refined, aesthetic design is go- 
ing to insure our tool better care in 
the hands of the workmen, ob- 
viously greatly lengthening its life.” 


* 


Mutual Network Sets Up 
Sales Organization 

A_ permanent sales organization to 
handle commercial accounts has been 
established by the Mutual Broadcasting 
System, E. Macfarlane, president, 
and Alfred J. McCosker, chairman of 
the board of directors, announced last 
week, 

Three men have been 
head the new department. 
formerly with the sales staff of WGN: 
Chicago, will head the Middle Western 
office at that city. T. Wylie Kinney, 
formerly sales promotion mana of 

OR, and David D. Chrisman, who has 
been with the sales staff of WOR, will 
be in charge of the Eastern office at New 
York. Fred Weber will continue as 
co-ordinator and director of operations 
for the network. 

The Chicago office will be located in 
the Tribune Tower, the New York head- 
quarters at 1440 Broadway. 

. . o 


Test Campaign for Shredded 
Ralston, New Product 


The Ralston Purina Company, St. 
Louis, is making a test campaign on its 
new product, Shredded Ralston. Color 
comics in Eastern newspapers are being 
used. The account is handled b Ge 
Gardner Advertising Company, St. 

eee 


In Charge of L. & T. Radio 


Montague Hackett, vice-president of 
Lord & omas, New York, has been 
plaeed in charge of the radio depart- 
ment. He will be _— by Gregory 
Williamson and Thomas A cAvity. 


one & to 
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The manufacturer who does not 
remain alert to the importance of 
curiosity is liable to find some 
bright morning that he has been 
left behind by competition. There 
is only one way to be sure that 
every phase of a business is in 
tune with the times and that is to 
examine and to re-examine it in 
detail at regular intervals. Instead 
of casting about for new ideas, why 
not examine the old ones? Per- 
haps they can be improved in some 
way. 
Theoretically, that is what the 
old-time efficiency expert was sup- 
posed to do. His fault was in ap- 
proaching most of the problems 
from the wrong end, looking for 
ways to save money rather than 
improve the plan or the product. 

Changes aren’t always necessary 
but promoting curiosity as to the 
advisability of changes is a healthy 
and profitable way to keep a busi- 
ness young. 


+ 


Minneapolis “Star” Names Osborn, 
Scolaro & Meeker 

The Minneapolis Star has appointed 
Guy S. Osborn, Scolaro & Meeker, Inc., 
as national advertising representative in 
New York, Chicago, Detroit and St. 
Louis. The Minneapolis Star was re- 
cently purchased the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune for which Osborn, 
Scolaro & Meeker have long served as 
representatives in Chica etroit, and 
St. Louis. The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune will continue to be repre- 
sented in New be ar Dad I. A. Klein, Inc. 


Benton & oN nails 
Chester W. Dudley, Jr. 


Chester W. Dudley, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed account representative on Palm- 
olive Soap, functioning also as general 
assistant to dams, vice-president 
and general manager of Benton & 
Bowles, Inc., New York, on all accounts 
of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Com ny. 

rederic Bell continues his work 
in the toilet articles division and Blount 
Slade in the packaged and laundry soap 
lines of the company. 
* . 


Quebec Expands Campaign 

The hi menos department of the Prov- 
ince of has decided on what is 
probably the largest advertising cam- 
paign in the history of the Province. A 
program of newspaper and outdoor ad- 
vertising is to be launched about the 
middle of July it attract American 
tourists. Newspa in twelve States 
and the District “a Columbia will be 
used. 
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New York Office 
DAN A, CARROLL 
110 E, 42nd 8t. 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 
Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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ASHINGTON (D. C.) continues to 
be the brightest spot in the Fifth Federal 
Reserve District, leading every other 
city in that district with material gains 
as reflected in retail trading trends. The 
comparison of increases is illustrated: 


In the month of May, 1935, Washing- 
ton retail trade was 8.7% higher than 
in May, 1934, while the retail trade in 
the entire fifth district was only nine- 
tenths of 1% higher than last year. 


The constantly increasing Federal ac- 
tivities are naturally reflected in busy- 
ness in the Washington Market—with 
more people earning liberally and spend- 
ing generously. 


It is a market that can be successfully 
cultivated through the use of ONE ad- 
vertising medium—THE STAR, Eve- 
ning and Sunday—taking the local news 
and the news of the world together 
with YOUR MESSAGE directly into 
the homes of the National Capital and 
the 25-mile shopping radius into Mary- 
land and Virginia. 


An Associated Press Newspaper 
Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
Member Major Market Newspapers 
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SALES CONFERENCE with ff ©. 
DETROIT’S PURCHASING AGENT § = 


the | 
@ BETWEEN your advertisement on the printed a 
page of the Free Press, and the eyes of the women “= 
who do most of Detroit's shopping, there are no lars 
intruders for attention. For salesmanship-in-print to § 
in this newspaper is an EXCLUSIVE affair . . . . 2 
the Free Press being the ONLY MORNING 


NEWSPAPER in America's Fourth Market. 


In fact, the Free Press is the ONLY NEWS- 
PAPER read in the home in Detroit between the 
hours of 6 A.M. and 3 P.M. every business 


day, week in and week out. 


The Detroit Free Press 


1831—ON GUARD FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY—1935 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc., National Representatives 








Mail-Order Strategy 


Technique, Rather Than Delicate Finesse, Builds Up Country- 
Wide Sales, with Repeat Business as Basis 


By H. R. Stoops 


m & C y Incorporated 





General Sales Manager, Th 


A® an example of continuous 
selling by mail, the business of 
Thompson & Company is unique. 
For twenty years this company has 
been selling cigars by mail and by 
mail only. It operates on the prin- 
ciple that people are honest ; sends 
out cigars by the box and invites 
a trial of the product before pay- 
ment is required. Working in this 
manner, it has built up a tremen- 
dous business—is far and away the 
biggest customer of the Tampa 
post office. 

Mark A. Thompson, a North- 
erner forty-seven years of age, 
moved to Miami, searched about 
for a business that would keep him 
engaged and perhaps become prof- 
itable and hit upon the idea of 
selling cigars by the box through 
the mails. It was veritably a one- 
man business, for Mr. Thompson 
was typist, advertising manager, 
stockroom clerk and delivery clerk. 

In the first few hundred circu- 
lars that he mailed out he offered 
to send any man with a permanent 
business connection a box of cigars 
by pre-paid parcel post, on open ac- 
count and strictly on trial. A pro- 
spective customer was invited to 
smoke several at the company’s ex- 
pense and if they did not prove to 
be absolutely satisfactory in every 
respect, the balance could be re- 
turned charges collect and every- 
thing was square—the test would 
not cost the recipient of the cigars 
one penny. 

“Try 'Em Before You Buy ’Em,” 
was adopted by Mr. Thompson as 
a motto and solely on this policy 
then adopted rests the whole suc- 
cess of this pioneer mail-order 
house. 

At first, of course, the cigars 
were purchased by Mr. Thompson, 


but he always bought from the 
start a high and uniformly good 
product. 

Twenty years ago shipping to 
mail-order customers on open ac- 
counts was something of a novelty. 
Most houses insisted on cash in ad- 
vance or C.O.D. shipments. The 
idea struck a responsive chord and 
invited confidence. The trial offer 
at no expense or obligation clinched 
the deal—and that, in short, was 
the beginning of this business of 
selling cigars in a big way by mail. 


Company Continued Its 
Rapid Progress 

In 1918, when the business was 
moved to Tampa, sales had mounted 
to 1,000,000 cigars a year, although 
the working staff consisted of but 
six people. After that, however, 
sales grew by leaps and bounds and 
in 1920 the first cigar factory was 
purchased, in order to save on the 
cost of manufacture. Within four 
years the list of employees had in- 
creased to 125 to handle the orders 
alone, while several hundred more 
were employed in the factories, one 
of which was now located in Key 
West. 

In 1925, business expansion had 
again demanded larger manufactur- 
ing facilities and this time a new 
factory was directed, exclusively for 
turning out machine-made cigars. 

The climax of the company’s 
growth to date, like that of just 
about every other American insti- 
tution, was reached in 1929 when 
the largest volume of sales was 
consummated—a grand total of 
20,000,000 cigars, every one sold by 
mail. The number of employees 
had grown by this time to 800. In 
a single day, 2,000 orders each for 
100 cigars had been received; the 
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Tampa post office had delivered 
7,000 pieces of first-class mail to 
the company’s office in one day. 
Records show that in 1929, the 
company’s business with the post 
office in Tampa, a city of 120,000 


people, was 25 per cent of the total « 


business carried on by that office. 

The peak year saw 250,000 cus- 

tomers on the books, many of 

whom had been Thompson custom- 
ers since the company’s inception. 

Naturally, since 1929 no year has 
approached the volume of busi- 
ness that was then attained. How- 
ever, the company is today serving 
150,000 customers. 

That, in brief, is the story of the 
beginning and rise of this mail- 
order business. There still remains 
to be told the story of the mer- 
chandising and selling plans that 
account for it. 

To repeat briefly: There was the 
desire on the part of many men to 
buy good cigars at a moderate price 
on open account and on trial; the 
cigars were made so easy to try 
that it was difficult to resist this 
fair offer. 

It is reasonable to believe, how- 
ever, that sales could not have 
reached their present volume had 
it not been for the particular type 
of letters that have been sent out 
to get orders. 

Early in the company’s history, 
Mr. Thompson obtained the ser- 
vices of one Tom Timmins to write 
and sign the letters. Tom’s cheery 
messages are a by-word in very 
many towns and hamlets in the 
United States and in foreign coun- 
tries as well. He became a friend 
of every customer—many smokers 
ordered cigars just because Tom 
recommended them. In one in- 
stance several thousand cigars were 
sold as a result of a mailing in 
which no price was quoted—cus- 
tomers didn’t know the amount of 
the bill until they received it. Such 
was the faith that was placed in 
Tom Timmins. He has a happy 
faculty of talking in his letters as 
one would talk to a neighbor over 
the backyard fence. 

The particular letter that drew 
these orders without price be- 
ing mentioned may be considered 
worthy of study: 
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Dear Frienp: 


You and I have never met person. 
ally—but I like to think you’re sorta 
friendly—and have a little confidence 
in me and the company. Perhaps 
I'll have to change my ideas when 
I get your reply to this letter, but | 
hope not. 

We've just perfected something 
entirely new and different in fine 
cigars. You've never smoked any- 
thing like it. If I attempted to de. 
scribe them, you'd say like the 
farmer at the circus looking at a 
giraffe for the first time, “There ain’t 
no sich animule.” 

So here’s the only way I can figure 
out to show you. I’m going to send 
you a box of 50—when you return 
the enclosed card. Not even going 
to tell you the price. Just leave it 
to me, won’t you? I'll guarantee to 
please you or I'll send you postage 
to bring the box back after you've 
smoked a few. 

Here’s two things about this New 
and DIFFERENT cigar— 

1. Its mellow mildness makes it 
about the only cigar I ever heard of 
that cigarette smokers really like. 
You’ve got to lock ’em up to keep 
the ladies away. 

2. No bitter or disagreeable after- 
taste. No irritation to mouth or 
throat. You can easily convince 
yourself of this with the first cigar. 

Remember—it’s new—mild and 
mellow—no bitter or disagreeable 
after-taste—no irritation to throat or 
mouth. 

You'll never really know the real 
pleasure in a good cigar until you 
mail the enclosed card—nothing to 
fill out—just your name—thank you. 

With cordial good wishes— 


Tom Timmins. 


This year there is being featured 
a long and very slender cigar called 
“Delgado,” which in Spanish means 
“slender.” This is the letter that 
has sold over a million of these 
new cigars in the last few months: 
For The Attention Of The Man Who 
Smokes Cigars, Pipe Or Cigarettes— 
Dear Sir: 

WHEN A MAN BITES A poc— 
THAT's NEws! 


And when you can get an enjoy- 
able half-hour’s smoke of imported 
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Havana tobacco at the very low price 
of $4 per 100, mild enough to suit 
cigarette smokers as well as cigar 
smokers, THAT’S NEWS, TOO. Such 
are Thompson’s DELGADOS, that new 
long and very slender cigar from the 
Tropics which scored such a tre- 
mendous success at Miami this past 
winter. 

Something new, something differ- 
ent—a mild and mellow Havana long 
filler shredded for free drawing. 
This fine tobacco could have been 
made into regular-shaped cigars, but 
the appeal of the Tropics would have 
been lost; so we left them long, 
about 5% inches and very slender, 
just as they originally come from 
Central and South America. 

If you enjoy a fine, mild cigar, try 
peLcApos—if you like an occasional 
cigarette, try DELGADos. You will 
find complete satisfaction in their 
smooth flavor and fragrant aroma. 
They are packed 100 only in good- 
looking, natural cedarwood boxes 
with metal hinges and fastener that 
make an ideal container for numer- 
ous uses after you have enjoyed the 
cig4rs. 

We want you to try DELGADOS at 
our expense. We're so sure you'll 
like them, let us send you a trial box 
of 100 at no cost to you. Smoke sev- 
eral on us—if you like them, send 
$3.92 ($4 less 2 per cent for prompt- 
ness) the lowest price ever offered on 
imported Havana long filler cigars. 
If you are not entirely satisfied, re- 
turn them and the trial hasn't cost 
you a cent. 

Please mail the enclosed card to- 
day, the postage is paid on it. Just 
fill it in and drop in the nearest mail- 
box and the cigars will be on the 
way shortly. Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
° Tom TIMMINS. 


P.S. I have a dandy little present 
for you if your card is received right 
away; a pencil-shaped cigar lighter 
that actually works every time. It’s 
yours absolutely FREE with your trial 
box of DELGADOS. 


Selling to men by mail is pretty 
much a matter of applying com- 


mon logic in the right places. The 
modern mail-order business would 
make an admirable post-graduate 
course for a student of psychology. 
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Our mail is released so that it 
reaches our prospect on Wednes- 
day or Thursday, as these are the 
days he‘ will be more receptive. 
The pressure of general business is 
lowest on these days. Tuesdays or 
Fridays are not bad days, but we 
prefer to have our mail arrive in 
the middle of the business week if 
possible, never on a Monday or 
Saturday. On the first day of the 
week, a business man is completely 
tied up with other matters of far 
greater importance to him and an 
advertising letter reaches the waste 
basket without very much delay. 
On Saturdays, the week-end vaca- 
tion is uppermost in everyone’s mind 
and little if any mail is noticed as 
a result. 

Our mail is all addressed to 
our customer’s business address. A 
man’s wife might easily construe 
cigars as a luxury and our sales 
would ‘slow up a bit if a man had 
to buy a new hat or a new gown 
every time he wishes to buy a box 
of cigars. 

Another good example of what 
I mean by applying logic in the 
right place is that while Christmas 
is a very busy season with us, we 
dare not enter into the spirit of 
the season with our advertising. 
Most men never enthuse over 
Christmas until the morning of 
December 25. To them it means 
nothing but bills. So we lay off 
until the very last possible moment 
and our Christmas letter is mailed 
during the first week in December 
—is devoid of holly, mistletoe or 
other symbols of Yuletide. 

We have used all types of letter- 
heads in all shades of color—en- 
graved, lithographed and printed, 
and have found that a plain letter- 
head modestly printed in black or 
black and red brings the best re- 
sults. A man is not attracted by 
a lot of fancy illustrated work on 
a letterhead and will take twice as 
much interest in a plain letter writ- 
ten in readily understood language. 
In fact one of the best pulling 
letters we ever sent out was proc- 
essed on a very cheap grade of 
kraft paper—a poor looking job 
from an artistic standpoint, but it 
brought home the bacon. 

Very few large mailings are 
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HARVARD RECOGNIZES HIM— 


BUT THE PUBLISHERS 
SNUB HIM! 


We mean the Business Executive. 


America’s foremost educational institutions have long 
ago recognized his work as a profession, have dedi- 
cated graduate schools to him, bestowed professional 
degrees on him... 


Yet, until the advent of Business Week, he ‘had no 
publication edited exclusively to serve his professional 
needs for interpreted business-news. And to this day, 
he still has none but Business Week. 


* * * 
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Business Week is to the executive what the Law 
Journal is to an attorney. It speaks his own language. 
It tells him what’s news, and what it means to him. 
It's thoroughly business-like: brief, timely, meaty, 
complete. It wastes no time trying to interest anyone 
but executives. 


Result? It’s the “‘must’”’ for America’s 90,000 leading 
executives. They may be too busy for fiction, news 
oddities, business success stories, that appeal to them 
as men. But they make time for Business Week regu- 
larly. It’s part of their work. 

” » <3 
Remember this whenever you're seeking ‘executive 
circulation.” Remember, too, that an executive is an 
executive only when he’s thinking of business. And 
he’s thinking of business, and nothing else, when 
he’s reading Business Week. 

* * * 
Logical conclusion: — Your advertising dollar buys 


more executives in Business Week than in any 
other publication. 


BUSINESS « WEEK 


The Executive's Business Paper 


330 W. 42 
STREET 
NEW YORK 
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made without first making a test 
on a thousand or two names. In 
these tests we get a line on every- 
thing that stands between the ulti- 
mate success or failure of the 
larger mailing. We are constantly 
testing new ideas for presenting 
our offer. As in other lines, cer- 
tain States bring much better re- 
turns than others and there are 
some sections of the country to 
which we never mail a letter. In 
the large cities where our competi- 
tion is keenest, for which reason 
our sales should be lowest, it is 
surprising to note that a greater 
percentage of men will buy cigars 
by mail than in the outlying rural 
districts. 

A man’s taste in cigars is one of 
the most irregular of all human 
traits. We have several different 
shaped cigars all made from iden- 
tically the same tobacco. It is not 


+ 


Dartnell Buys “System” 


The Dartnell Publications, Inc., Chi- 
cago, according to an announcement 
from J. C. Aspley, president, has pur- 
chased System, which will be combined, 
beginning with the August issue, with 
American Business and published as 
American Business combined with 
System. 

Founded in 1900 by Arch W. Shaw, 
System was published in Chicago until 
1928 when it was taken over by the 
McGraw-Hill Company, New York. La- 
ter another corporation was formed to 
publish System, 

The merged magazines will be pub- 
lished from the Dartnell plant and offices 
in Chicago. 

. . 
New York “Mirror” 
Advances Kelly 


Warren Kelly has been appointed local 
advertising manager of the New York 
irror. Formerly president of Kelly, 
Spline & Watkins, Inc., New York 
agency, he has been with the Mirror’s 
national advertising department for the 


last two years, 
. 


Lawes Edits New Monthly 


Warden Lewis E. Lawes, of Sing 
Sing, is editor and one of the publishers 
of Pubes Life Stories, a new monthly. 
Charles H. Desgrey is advertising direc- 
tor. Offices are in the Wurlitzer Build- 
ing, New York. ear 


Joins Lennen & Mitchell 


Reginald Townsend, formerly editor 
of Country Life, has joined Lennen & 
Mitchell, Inc., New York agency, in an 
executive capacity. 
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uncommon to have a customer tell 
us that one of these cigars, let's 
say it’s a perfecto, is not satisfac- 
tory—doesn’t taste right and a half 
dozen other complaints that only a 
person can make when their imag- 
ination is running away with them 
—and then in the same letter place 
a standing order for the same 
cigar, made of the same identical 
tobacco, but in a different shape. 

I have been asked on many oc- 
casions how we can afford to trust 
so many total strangers. It is in- 
teresting to note. that only 2 per 
cent has to be charged off the 
books for bad accounts, meaning 
that only two out of 100 are dis- 
honest to the extent that they will 
order a box of cigars and then re- 
fuse to pay for them. And no 
doubt if it were possible to contact 
this 2 per cent personally, the num- 
ber would be greatly reduced. 


— 


Bowman Gray Dies on Cruise 


Bowman Gray, chairman of the board 
of directors of the R. i: Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
died on July 7 aboard the Kungsholm 
on a North Cape Cruise, according to a 
message received by his brother, James 
A. Gray, president of the company. En- 
tering the employ of the company in 
1895, Mr. Gray worked his way up to 
the position of vice-president, a position 
he held for twelve years until his election 
as president in 1924. He succeeded 
W. N. Reynolds as president and again 
succeeded him as chairman of the board 
in 1931 when Mr. Reynolds became 
chairman of the executive committee 
Mr. Gray was sixty-one years old. 

. . _ 


New Accounts for 
Detroit Agency 


The Universal Wine Company and 
Consumers Steel Company, both of De- 
troit, have appointed the Simons-Michel- 
son Company, Detroit, to handle their 
newspaper, business paper and direct 
advertising. 

. . . 


Hennessy with Boston Paper 


James E. Hennessy, formerly assistant 
circulation manager of the Boston Her 
ald-Traveler, has been appointed circula- 
tion promotion manager of the Boston 
Evening Transcript. 

o . - 


Ballantine to Thompson 
Advertising of P. Ballantine & Sons 
Newark, N. J., r and ales, has been 
placed with the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, effective October 1. 
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For Shoppers’ Education 


Manufacturers, Says One Who Knows Them, Can Sell More by 
Telling More Facts and More Useful Facts 


ET a woman catch the con- 

glomerate scent of a department 
store—or, for that matter, almost 
any kind of store—and, in full cry, 
she’s off for a happy afternoon. 

Shopping ! 

Shopping, the conservative Kath- 
erine Fisher, director of Good 
Housekeeping Institute, told the 
Chicago convention of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association 

-shopping is practically a femi- 
nine paradise. 

“Shopping,” she said, “need not 
be a dull occupation. Indeed, for 
most of us, it is a fine adventure. 
Provided the basic values are taken 
care of, the most thoughtful shop- 
pers wish to use their own judg- 
ment in making the final decision. 
The fact that they have a wide 
range of choice is not a handicap. 
It’s a challenge.” 

And the shoppers are shrewd. 
“Although our intelligence, to a 
great extent, be of the native kind, 
I am inclined to believe it is pretty 
competent and effective.” Nor— 
although “there is still much to be 
done in this direction”—are con- 
sumers without guidance and pro- 
tection. For “the branded product, 
not only in foods, but in so many 
other kinds of merchandise, give us 
better products and a new power 
of choice; and it has shifted to the 
manufacturer the incentive and 
the responsibility of maintaining 
quality.” 

Most manufacturers—and here 
the speaker drew upon her experi- 
ence—are honest. “In our work at 
the Institute, where we investigate 
and test so many household prod- 
ucts and come into close touch with 
many manufacturers, we have un- 
usual opportunities to know them 
as they really are. From our ex- 
perience of well over a quarter of 
a century I can say that the first 
class’—the honest ones—“are well 
in the majority.” 


And what about this grading 
business? “Reputable manufactur- 
ers,” the speaker said, “are only 
too anxious to reveal quality to con- 
sumers, not only through their own 
identification of their nroducts, but 
through the word of an unbiased 
organization. 

“They find that it pays in dollars 
and cents. Trade associations are 
becoming active in identifying, 
with their seal of approval, such 
things as ranges, water heaters and 
other gas-burning appliances. The 
laundry owners’ national associa- 
tion has adopted a plan for identi- 
fying, with a seal of approval, 
those commercial laundries that 
maintain the association’s stand- 
ard.” And there are others work- 
ing similarly. 


Extension of Testing Service 
Recommended 


For consumer education, what 
further is to bé done? An exten- 
sion of testing service will help. 
For, in test-results, the consumer 
actually is interested. 

“For instance, in a textile prod- 
uct is the color fast to sun and 
tubbing? Is it pre-shrunk to the 
extent that, with repeated launder- 
ings, it will not shrink out of 
fit? Will it wash? Will it dry- 
clean?” 

Labels ought to be informative. 
If they were made more informa- 
tive more consumers would read 
them. 

“The thoughtful shopper appreci- 
ates that retail salespeople cannot 
be expected to vouch for the hidden 
values of the merchandise they sell. 
Increasingly, consumers look to the 
manufacturer to identify his prod- 
uct with his brand name and, 
wherever it is desirable, to pass 
on, by mearis of the label or by 
some other method, truly informa- 
tive and usable information about 
a product.” 
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ah. You see, they don’t 
ve us nothin’. Not even 
lier skates. 


e American Home has never 
en popular with the I’m-work- 
g-my-way-through-college 
bys. And we’re not surprised. 


pu see, we’ve never gone in for 
y sales, premiums, short terms, 
b offers and such like—in 
t, we've carefully avoided 
em. 


ot because we think they’re 
moral, but because we’ve never 
eded them. Why give away air 
bns and magic lanterns when 
bur circulation is growing volun- 
ily at the rate of about 1,000 
w readers a day? 


es, we mean it—voluntarily. 
he American Home has gone 
om 262,000 in October, 1932, to 
guarantee of 650,000 in Oc- 
ber, 1935, without our forcing 
¢ sale of a single copy. 


eople uy The American Home. 


% of our entire circulation is 
ewsstand sales—a percentage 
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equalled by only one of a// the 
leading magazines. 


42% of our subscription circula- 
tion comes direct to the pub- 
lisher—and if you don’t think 
that’s remarkable, just check it 
against other magazines. 


We make these points because 
we want you to see as clearly as 
we do that we’ve hit on a pub- 
lishing (and advertising) natural. 
That without a column of fiction, 
without a line of fashion news — 
without any of the customary 
circulation building features — 
we have evolved an editorial ap- 
peal so right. that The American 
Home has more than doubled in 
the last two years. 


What is the appeal? Home in- 
terest, of course — approached 
so sanely, so humanly and yet so 
broadly, that it has created for 
any product advertised for home 
consumption, as responsive and 
wasteless a market as it is pos- 
sible to reach. 

If your product is for the home or 
for use in the home, sell it in the 
magazine that reaches people who 
have homes, love their homes, 
spend money on their homes. 


is \ H] 
ERICAN 1 LOME 


nerica’s No. 1 medium for advertisers who sell anything for the home 





Sound 


“Dry Goops Economist” 
New York 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


I have just finished re-reading 
Mr. Little’s article, “Let’s Sell Our 
Way Out” in your June 20 issue. 
It is an excellent presentation of 
a calm and sane viewpoint. 

It is common knowledge that the 
death, coma, or catalepsy of NRA 
brought forth in New York City 
a flood of cut-price’ competition 
among certain stores. Yet inter- 
views with officials of these stores 
were filled with assurances that 
“We don’t contemplate any change 
in NRA wages and hours in this 
establishment.” 

I believe the statement was made 
in good faith. These men are mer- 
chants, who head large and in most 
cases at least, profitable organiza- 
tions. They are honest business 
men. Yet the inconsistency of 
making these remarks with one 


+ 
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Pricing 


hand, so to speak, and cutting 
prices with the other is too ob. 
vious to be missed. 

Isn’t the ultimate solution the 
practice, under the control of trade 
associations or similar informed 
yet non-partisan (at least as be. 
tween members of the same indus. 
try) bodies, of fair price mainte. 
nance agreements between source 
and outlet? 

W. L. Churchill in his excellent 
book “Pricing for Profit” points 
out that from an economic stand- 
point, only the manufacturer can 
set a fair and sound price for an 
article, and with that theory I for 
one am in entire accord. Sound 
selling, must, per se, start with 
sound pricing, and as Mr. Little 
has so capably pointed out, we need 
sound. selling to bring us back to 
profits and prosperity. 

Am I alone in this opinion, or 
are others of the same mind? 


SHERWoop D. JoHNsTON. 


+ 


Amos ’n’ Andy in Print 


BOUT six years ago—August 
19, 1929—Amos ’n’ Andy made 
their first broadcast for The Pep- 
sodent Company. This year their 
sponsor is considering the advisa- 
bility of further capitalizing this 
famous team’s appeal by using the 
two boys in publication advertising. 
A test campaign has just been 
completed. Final results will not 
be known for some time but un- 
official reports indicate that coupon 
returns verify the belief that Amos 
n’ Andy would be very popular in 
a comic strip campaign. The comic 
strip idea was tested in four cities 
with two advertisements. Both 
black and white and color were 
used. 
One advertisement was in typical 
comic strip style with Amos ’n’ 
Andy playing a small part. Their 


pictures appeared at the top and 
their names were used in an intro- 
ductory heading “Thanks! Amos 
’n’ Andy, you ‘patched up’ my 
broken romance.” The story told 
in the picture squares was that of 
a girl with dull teeth who hears 
the Pepsodent broadcast and, fol- 
lowing the advice of the commer- 
cial, uses Pepsodent tooth paste 
and gets her man. The advertise- 
ment closed with a picture of Bill 
Hay, the Pepsodent announcer, who 
gives the final suggestion to mail 
in the coupon. The coupon con- 
tained an offer of a free product 
sample. 

It is an attempt to put the same 
entertainment appeal into publica- 
tion advertising that has been so 
successful in radio for this com- 
pany. 
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Thorough Campaign 


How French’s Mustard, with Aid of Newly Introduced Trade 
Character, Was Pushed in Chicago 


Ta weeks after it was under 
way, a campaign conducted by 
the R. T. French Company, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., in the Chicago market 
was successful in stepping up to 
80 per cent the dealer distribution 
of French’s mustard. 

The plans included search for a 
copy idea which led to the creation 
of a trade character which, in turn, 
readily adapted itself to a premium 
offer. Specifically designed to in- 
crease sales in the Chicago market, 
the campaign was first subjected to 
tests that were run in a sectional 
magazine and in newspapers in 
Akron and Syracuse. 

The product, which has been on 
the market for thirty-five years, is 
the only prepared mustard that is 
nationally advertised, and is a com- 
panion product to the world-known 
Colman brand of dry mustard, 
popular for years in the United 
States for cooking and seasoning. 
French’s mustard has been adver- 
tised in magazines for ten years or 
more and, while it has national dis- 
tribution, in a few markets, of 
which Chicago is one, sales have 
been handicapped by poor dealer 
distribution. Intensive campaigns 
of local promotion, the company 
decided, might effectively remedy 
these situations. 

Hot Dan, who is on the way to 
taking a leading place among ad- 
vertising’s company of prominent 
trade characters, was brought to 
light in the search for an idea that 
would personalize the product. To 
a consumer, it was felt, the pur- 
chase of a jar of mustard is ful- 
filling a relatively unimportant 
need. It is not an item that she 
thinks to buy every day or every 
week such as she does merchandise 
in the bread-and-butter class. No 
pantry shelf, however, is complete 
without mustard for its many uses 
in cooking and as a condiment. 
The problem was to find some way 
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of dramatizing the product so as 
to impress it upon the public mind 
and to have that dramatization in- 
tegrated in some basic appeal of 
the product itself. 

In “Hot Dan, the Mustard Man,” 
the company introduces a whimsi- 
cal little chef who is employed to 
do a serious job in a vein light 
enough not to be boresome. He 
lends himself admirably to cartoon 
copy, in which he performs in a 
somewhat fantastic manner, but al- 
ways with the deliberate purpose 
of getting attention and holding 
it long enough for the interested 
reader to get the advertising story 
he has to tell—which is always 
sugar-coated in rhyme. 

For example, newspaper adver- 
tising in color that appeared in 
advance of the Fourth of July, 
shows Hot Dan happily engaged in 
the job of spreading a generous 
supply of his favorite product on a 
frankfurter. Underneath is a two- 
picture cartoon story relating how 
“Hot Dan Crashes the Picnic and 
Saves the Day.” 

“Say, what’s the matter with 
these franks, Mary, I can’t eat the 
things,” says the father in a little 
family group, while his young son 
calls attention to the fact that 
Uncle Joe is feeding his “frank” 
to the squirrels. 

Perched up in a tree is Hot 
Dan, where he recites the follow- 
ing sestet : 


I've only come for just a trice 
Because I think you need advice— 
Don’t use a mustard that will bite 
It fills you picnic guests with fright. 
Though French’s flavor’s far from flat, 
It simply cannot burn. That’s that! 


Every insertion in the newspaper 
series features an offer, for a lim- 
ited time only, of a Hot Dan 
mustard spoon. This is made of 
Beetleware, and has a handle in the 
image of Hot Dan himself with 














Just look at the fellow. Water enough for three 
tubs and still he sits there. Why doesn’t he do 
something about it? To tell the truth, he is 
immersed in Redbook Magazine, proof that he 
likes his pleasures in overflowing measure. For 
Redbook is not only a full, thick magazine, 
bulging with fourteen or eighteen features, but 
in addition it offers an extra $2.00 value sur- 
prise package—a complete new, unpublished 
novel, by such headliners as Agatha Christie, 
Sir Philip Gibbs, Vicki Baum. Such lavish 
entertainment is not without effect on Redbook 
readers and Redbook advertisers. Redbook gets 
thumbed over again and again, and passes from 
hand to hand, to the delight of advertisers who 
want their stories to sink in and their coupons 
to get clipped. And now that the subject is up, 
may we say that a penny tells your story to four 
women plus husbands, neighbors, relatives, 
etc.? A page to 725,000 families is $1,750. 
Your advertisement is worth more in Redbook. 


REDBOOK—The magazine plus a book-length novel 
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one leg so crossed that it serves as 
a hook which keeps the spoon from 
sliding into the jar and messing up 
the handle. Readers are told that 
one spoon will be given them by 
dealers with each purchase of a 
10-cent jar. 

In advance of the advertising, 
the company engaged twelve trucks, 
each manned with two salesmen, 
which visited all Chicago grocers. 
This distribution drive got under 
way with a parade of the trucks 
through the Loop District, follow- 
ing which they went on their desig- 
nated routes, selling dealers direct 
from the trucks for cash. Orders 
for from one to fifty-case lots were 
taken, depending upon the size of 
the store. 

If a dealer would not order, then 
the salesman, rather than lose the 
value of the call and to eliminate 
the cost of going back to him 
again, gave the dealer three jars 
free. On only a small percentage 
of the calls made was this found 
necessary. Dealers who bought re- 
ceived three jars free with every 
dozen ordered. In addition they 
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Francisco and Honig Head New 
Chapters of Four A’s 


Don Francisco, of Lord & Thomas, 
has been elected head of the Southern 
California Chapter of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies, and 
Louis R. Honig, chairman of the San 
Francisco chapter. These are two of 
four chapters formed on the Pacific 
Coast which, as part of the Western 
Council of the Four A’s, are taking over 
the work of the Pacific Association of 
Advertising Agencies. Officers of the 
chapters covering Washington and Ore- 
gon were previously reported. 

Dan B. Miner, of the Dan B. Miner 
Company, Los Angeles, is vice-chairman 
of the Southern California chapter. 
Members of the board of governors in- 
clude Dana Jones, head of the Los 
Angeles agency which bears his name; 
August J. Bruhn, McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., and David M. Botsford, Botsford, 
Constantine & Gardner. 

R. Lynn Baker, J. Walter Thompson 
Company, is vice-chairman of the San 
Francisco chapter, and Harry Q. Hawes, 
McCann-Erickson, is secretary-treasurer. 

eee 


Has Triner’s Wine 

The Joseph Triner Company, Chicago, 
Triner’s Wine, has placed its advertising 
with Benson and Dall, Inc., Chicago. 
Newspapers will be used. 
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were given a display piece that js 
credited with being an important 
factor in producing the excellent 
results obtained. 

The display, for counter use and 
featuring Hot Dan, contained a 
dozen jars. A top tray when pulled 
out held six jars, to each of which 
a Hot Dan spoon was hooked, 
This tray could be placed on the 
meat counter with a counter card 
included in the display. As the 
result of the display and the spoon, 
a substantial number of dealers 
found their stocks sold out even 
before the space advertising ap- 
peared. 

The current campaign is planned 
to run five months through the 
warm-weather months which are 
the high-point months in the mus- 
tard business. It will be renewed 
next spring and is planned to con- 
tinue several years. 

Half and full pages, in color and 
black and white, continue to be 
used in the company’s magazine 
advertising. One-fifth of each in- 
sertion is devoted to promoting 
sales of Colman’s mustard. 


+ 


New Advertiser in the 
Toilet Goods Field 


Distribution work well under way on 
a line of toilet goods articles for men, 
Corcoran, Inc., New York, with maga- 
zine copy, will soon start consumer ad 
vertising. Sold under the family trade- 
name of Top Flite, the line includes a 
shaving cream, a brushless shave, deodo- 
rant, talc and hair dressing. John Orr 
Young, who at one time headed Young 
& Rubicam, Inc., is head of the John 
Orr Products Company, which owns a 
controlling interest in Corcoran, Inc 
The campaign will be handled by Alfred 
J. Silberstein, Inc., New York agency. 

. . 


Death of Roy Rohn 


Roy Rohn, who created trade-mark 
characters for a number of national ad- 
vertisers, died at Philadelphia July 8, 
aged forty-seven. One of his most re- 
cent creations is the group of three men 
which are featured in the advertising 
of White Flash Plus gasoline, a product 
of the Atlantic Refining Company. 

- . 


Gets Zanol Account 


_The Zanol Products Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Zanol household necessities, has 
laced its advertising account with the 

atteson, Fogarty-Jordan Company, Chi- 
cago agency. 
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Facts That Are Fallacies 


Basic Business Theories That Rank with Belief That Black Cats 
Bring Bad Luck 


By Don Gridley 


HERE are certain basic busi- 

ness beliefs that will stand al- 
most any test but, unfortunately, 
that of comparison with facts. 

Thus while it would be difficulf 
to find very many business men 
who hold to the belief that a black 
silk thread around the throat is a 
sure preventive for tonsilitis, there 
are plenty of them who sincerely 
believe that business has got to be 
bad in presidential years. 

It is a little difficult to conceive 
of many advertising managers who 
would spit under a stone to cure 
a good old-fashioned case of belly- 
ache, but a lot of them have the 
idea that a great many more peo- 
ple get married in June than in any 
other month. 

Gentlemen who would disdain 
to carry a rabbit’s foot will insist 
vigorously that a right-hand page 
is vastly superior to a left-hand 
page as advertising position. 

Hard-headed old codgers who 
will walk bravely under ladders 
and think nothing of it are thor- 
oughly convinced that Congres- 
sional inquiries are inevitably bad 
for business. 

Many men, highly thought of in 
their communities, would not hesi- 
tate to be the thirteenth guest at 
a dinner party but, at the same 
time, wag their heads wisely and 
say, “There’s no use of trying to 
start a new business without a 
tremendously large advertising 
appropriation.” 

It is interesting, therefore, in 
the light of facts, to see that some 
of the so-called axioms of business 
are as purely fallacious as the idea 
that breaking a mirror will bring 
seven years bad luck. 

Take, as an example, one of the 
most firmly entrenched of all items 
in the advertising credo. Examine 
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it in the light of facts and not in 
the belief that a powdered unicorn 
horn is good for virility. It is the 
belief that a right-hand position 
is immeasurably superior to a left- 
hand page in pulling power. 

The most exhaustive study ever 
made of this subject was that of 
Daniel Starch in his “An Analysis 
of 5,000,000 Inquiries.” This is 
his conclusion after studying 3,- 
869,467 returns from 2,152 adver- 
tisements : 

“The difference in effectiveness 
between left and right-hand pages 
is small. The slight difference 
which exists favors the right-hand 
position.” 

Worked out in figures he found 
that giving a left full page a re- 
ply ratio of 100, a right full page 
had a ratio of 104. 


Fallacious Reasoning on 
Advertising Appropriations 

Another firmly entrenched be- 
lief that belongs in somewhat the 
same class as the one that all Irish- 
men are merry fellows but withal 
the greatest fighters in the world is 
that there is a certain percentage 
of sales that is the ideal figure to 
use in determining the advertising 
appropriation. 

In its more extreme forms this 
belief causes the textile manufac- 
turer to look to the drug and toilet 
article manufacturer for a figure. 
In its milder forms it results in 
one company wondering feverishly 
what percentage its competitors 
are investing in advertising. 

Let us turn to a book full of 
figures. Its title is “An Analysis 
of 285 National Advertising Budg- 
ets—1932-1933” published by the 
Association of National Advertis- 
ers, Inc. 

It shows, first, that six compa- 
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Sept. 30, 1930 
225,004 


Circulation of the New York American has increased } 
more than 99,000 net paid copies in five years. Of 
figure of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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EHIND the news of the American’s 99, 
circulation increase there is an even big 
ger story. The American’s new readers di 
not choose the paper. The paper chose them! 
In 1930 the New York American deli 
erately set out to enlarge a definite class « 
readers. It planned an editorial formula t 
attract more of the successful free-spendin 
heads of better-class, growing families! 
That doesn’t necessarily mean New York 
high income group. But it does mean New 
York’s active income group. Advertisingly 
speaking, this is the most coveted section o 
class circulation. It is distinctly New York’ 


. news 
most valuable consuming market. I 


Circul 


New Work American]: 


circul 


“New York’s Most Interesting Newspaper” 
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BETTER! 


The New York American is carefully 
bdited to both sexes of this public. Brilliant - 
rditing—never lurid, never dull—records the 
ital drama and precise fact of the inter- 
ational day. The woman’s department is 
especially important, a complete department 
daily and which occupies on Fridays as many 
as six pages directed by famous experts in 
women’s affairs. 

Wide acceptance of this advanced idea in 
journalism is suggested by the fact that out of 
every 10 prominent New Yorkers interviewed, 
9 read the American regularly. And as for its 
popularity with women . . . During May the 
New York American topped all New York 
newspapers in food linage! 


Circulation Daily 324,316 A.B.C. (Larger, for example, than the 
Herald Tribune or The Sun). 

Circulation Sunday 1,110,687 A.B.C. (A larger city and suburban 
circulation than the Times and the Herald Tribune combined). 
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nies in the proprietary medicine 
field averaged 40.17 per cent of 
sales for advertising in 1932 while 
ten drug and toilet article compa- 
nies averaged 24.2 per cent. On 
the other hand, ten manufacturers 
of clothing and accessories aver- 
aged 4.86, while sixteen manufac- 
turers of grocery products aver- 
aged 7.37. 

Those, however, are averages. 
Unfortunately the report does not 
break down individual companies. 

From time to time ir: the past, 
Printers’ INK has gathered data 
on the appropriation and among 
the figures have been those show- 
ing percentages of sales allotted 
by individual companies for adver- 
tising. As a general thing while 
it shows that a number of com- 
panies within an industry will 
pretty generally stick within 3 or 
4 per cent of the industry’s aver- 
age, there are seldom two compa- 
nies that invest the same percen- 
tage of sales in advertising. In 
fact, there are seldom two compa- 
nies that use exactly similar book- 
keeping methods to determine per- 
centage of sales or the advertising 
appropriation. 

In many industries it has been 
found that the two most successful 
companies will be 3 or 4 per cent 
apart, one running above the gen- 
eral industry average the other 
running below. Nor does this in- 
dicate that the company that is 
running above the general average 
is inefhcient. It merely indicates 
that its advertising problem is 
different. 

Another belief that ranks with 
the idea that sulphur ard molasses 
are specific for any disease that 
may crop up in the spring is that 
it is impossible to start a success- 
ful business on a small advertising 
appropriation. Following is a 
table of figures showing some 
early advertising appropriations 
taken from an article, “Ideas 
That Advertising Turned into 
Big Businesses,” Printers’ INK 
MontTuHLy, March, 1927: 


Armstrong Cork Company 
(Linoleum Division) ..$10,000.00 

Borden Company, The... 513.75 

Campbell Soup Company 4,264.00 
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Clicquot Club Co 
Coward, James S 
Dix & Sons Corp., 


Elcaya Co., The (total 
capital ) 4.50 
Fuller Brush 2,500.00 
Gillette Safety Razor 
Company 3,000.00 
Hills Brothers Company. 16,000.00 
Hires Company, The 
RT UE. ceaccevssce 700.00 
Hygeia Nursing Bottle 
Company 
International Silver Com- 


Pompeian Company 
Procter & Gamble Co., 

The 
Texas Oil Company 
Vacuum Oil Company... 
Vivaudou, iInc., V 
Warren Corp., Northam. 
Waterman Company, L. E. 
Witte Engine Works.... 
Wrigley Company, Wm. 

(total capital) 32.00 

Let’s look at the belief that a 
great bulk of marriages take place 
in June. The office vf the City 
Clerk of New York City has fur- 
nished Printers’ INK with the 
following figures showing mar- 
riage licenses issued for the five 
boroughs of New York during 
1933 and 1934. 

These figures show that beyond 
question June is a marrying month 
but, on the other hand, how 
about May and August? For that 
matter September, October and 
December look pretty good for the 
manufacturer who wants to use 
the so-called “bride” appeal. 


1934 
5,401 


62.50 
4,500.00 


January 
February 


September 
October 

November 
December 


The summer slump fallacy is 
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one that has the same tenacity as 
the belief that all Scotchmen are 
super-thrifty souls. 

The summer slump philosophy 
would have one believe that as 
soon as June pokes its head around 
the corner father buys no clothes, 
mother takes up the life of a 
hermit and the kids starve to 
death. 

What is the basis of the belief 
in the summer slump? Certain 
products, particularly specialties, 
do have seasonal variations. It 
does not require a_ particularly 
brilliant mind to realize that the 
fur coat business is not going to 
be very brisk in June and that the 
bathing suit business is likely to 
slump in December. 

On the other hand, there are 
certain businesses that do not need 
to have seasonal slumps. Other 
businesses that ought to have them 
discovered long ago that by the 
use of a little ingenuity what 
would seem to be a bad slump 
turned out to be not that at all. 
Exercise of a little merchandising 
ingenuity is an excellent antidote 
for seasonal slumps. 

Anyone who is interested in the 
details of how this problem is be- 
ing handled successfully by a num- 
ber of companies will find more 
data in a feature article, “Beating 
the Seasonal Slump” in Print- 
ers’ INK Monrtuty, April, 1935. 
This shows twenty-seven checking 
points for getting more sales in 
dull periods. 

In the Daniel Starch survey al- 
ready mentioned, a study was made 
of 3,998,245 returns from 2,500 
magazine and newspaper adver- 
tisements to determine the seasonal 
variation in number of replies. 
Following is the table based on an 
average of 100 for the year. 


Month Reply Ratios 
Je sinsass os sides 120 
Ss re 130 
Mees fabs 8 0 2 5 ae 121 
PE as ecks tae e techy 99 
WIE Sohn d ae AAs 86 
pe re eee > 8&3 
July . Siete claes 83 
a aR 92 
a a 108 


AS 116 
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Inquiries do go off in June and 
July, but note how they pick up 
in August. Furthermore, note that 
they slump again in November and 
December and yet one hears very 
little about the November slump 
and December, for most advertis- 
ers, is a banner month. 

Nobody over the age of twelve 
gingerly avoids cracks in the side- 
walk in order to avoid breaking 
the parental back, but quite a few 
business men state solemnly that 
whenever a bill is introduced in 
o— business is bound to go 
off. 

The frequently vitriolic John T. 
Flynn recently handled this ques- 
tion in an article, quotations from 
which are reproduced here by per- 
mission of the NEA Service, Inc. 

Said Mr. Flynn: 

“Whenever a bill is introduced 
in Congress business is supposed 
to start missing on heart beats. 
When an insurgent Senator rises 
to address his fellow conspirators 
in the Senate, the business world 
is supposed to go into the jitters, 
and when an _ investigation is 
launched, prosperity, we are as- 
sured, slinks away behind half a 
dozen more corners. And so the 
usual spring cry for an early ad- 
journment of Congress is heard 
on Wall Street and Main Street. 

“This is an ancient piece of 
hokum. It is like that equally 
hoary but false pretense that elec- 
tion years are always bad years 
for business. When the collapse 
came in 1929 a great New York 
banker said it had all been caused 
by the Senate discussing the tariff 
act. I wonder if he still believes 
that. When the famous Senate 
investigation of Wall Street was 
on, we were solemnly warned that 
we were holding up _ recovery. 
When the Securities Act was 
passed the Wall Street bankers 
and their lawyers said this was 
the final death thrust. Now Con- 
gress is told to get the hell out 
of Washington as quickly as pos- 
sible or it will ruin everything. 

“Back in 1933, Mr. Ferdinand 

Pecora, for the Senate Banking 
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Committee, was poking around 
Wall Street looking for evi- 
dence. Banks’ and brokers’ offices 
swarmed with his investigators. 
Down in Washington almost the 
whole Who’s Who of the financial 
world was being raked fore and 
aft by the Committee. This went 
on during January, February and 
March. In the midst of the per- 
formance the stock market ac- 
tually started up. 

“Then in May the Senate Com- 
mittee did the most appalling 
thing. It brought the great House 
of Morgan before it. Civilization 
ought to have cracked up at this. 
The ticker-tape should have started 
running backward. But neither 
happened. Instead the ticker-tape 
began recording a most extraordi- 
nary rise in the market. 

“In June the Committee ended 
its hearings for three months. 
Then in July when there was no 
investigation to destroy business, 
the market went into a tailspin. 


Investment Bankers and 
the Security Act 


“When the Securities Act was 
passed, the investment bankers said 
this was the end of security flota- 
tions. They demanded changes in 
the Act. The Administration oblig- 
ingly gave them most of the 
changes. But still no securities 
were issued. The promoters said 
the changes weren’t enough. The 
securities business continued dead— 
dead, of course, because the bank- 
ers themselves had killed it by their 
amazing folly in the nineteen- 
twenties. Now, all of a sudden, 
without any change in the Act, the 
securities business seems to come to 
life. Swift & Co. offer $43,000,000 
in securities. The Pacific Gas and 
Electric put out $45,000,000. In 
March corporations offered $120,- 
000,000 in bonds. In April they 
offered over $100,000,000. 

“Soon the politicians will begin 
whipping up the 1936 election pre- 
liminaries. Soon we will be told 
that this will just about end re- 
covery. But the simple facts of 
history are that election years have 
seen improving business oftener 
than they have seen declining 
business.” 
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Mr. Flynn himself suggests one 
of the greatest fallacies of all, that 
business is bound to be bad in 
presidential years. There is a cer- 
tain grain of truth in this belief. 

Business was not only bad—it 
was rotten in 1932, but even Mr. 
Hoover would be the last to main- 
tain that the cause of bad business 
in that year was the presidential 
election. In fact, he could point 
with some pride to the fact that in 
1928 business had a_ remarkably 
good year, many industries ap- 
proaching all-time highs. It was 
in late 1929, not a presidential year, 
that business suffered one of the 
worst body blows in history. 

From the “Statistical Abstract 
of the United States, 1934” are ex- 
tracted a few figures. 

Look at production and registra- 
tion of motor vehicles. Starting 
back in 1908, we notice that it was 
nearly 50 per cent better than 1907. 
The automotive business increased 
steadily. 1912 showed a gain over 
1911 as did 1916 over 1915. The 
first recession we find was in 1918, 
but this is soon forgotten and reg- 
istrations look up sharply in 1920 
to fall off again badly in 1921. In 
1924, there was a recession from 
1923, but 1928 showed a distinct 
gain over 1927. 

Let us turn to a table called 
“Freight Traffic: Tonnage and 
Revenue.” 1908 showed a slump 
over 1907, but 1912 was consider- 
ably better than 1911 and 1916 
showed a marked gain over 1915. 
Again we find 1920 a prosperous 
year with a sharp drop in 1921. 
Again 1924 shows a drop over 
1923, but 1928 is practically as 
good as 1927. 

A study of the table “Passengers 
Carried and Passenger Revenue” 
shows there has been a steady drop 
in passengers carried which has 
occurred presidential year or no 
presidential year. 

Turning to a table labeled “Ex- 
ports and Imports of Merchandise” 
we find that for exports 1908 was 
considerably better than 1909 and 
that 1912 was superior to 1911. 
By 1916, exports were more than 
double those of 1912 and 1920 
nearly doubled the figure for 1916. 
Of course, 1920 was a banner year 
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THE WINNAH! 











He put everything he had in one blow —a knockout. 
In the same way we want to sum up what we have 
been telling you so that you will get the whole pic- 
ture. So, statistically speaking : 


1. 6,636 Scribner readers are thinking about a 
cruise in 1935. That means purchasing power. 
(6,636 x you name the figure.) 

2. 4,032 plan to remodel or repair their homes. 
More spending. (You set the amount per home.) 

3. 2,562 are going to new cars. (More money 
in circulation for Fords, Chevy's, Cadillacs, 
Buicks, etc.) 

4. 4,704 plan greater spending snus year. (More 
dividends. More confidence.) 

5. 5,376 are interested in better phonograph records. 
ie) news for “His Master’s Voice” and the 
ike. 


A\ll together it means SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
is A Market Place of Immediate Purchasing. 
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--the highest in the history of the 
country—in fact, nearly double 
every other year since except, 
oddly enough, 1928, another presi- 
dential year, and 1929. 

It would merely be gilding the 
lily to make further statistical 
studies. -—Anyone, however, with a 
curious mind and an eye to chart 
reading can find much of interest in 
studying basic indices and compar- 
ing presidential years with others. 

It is unfortunate that certain fal- 
lacies have such a hold on business 


_ 


Mail Order 


Decatur Pump Company 
Decatur, ILL. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Mr. Howe’s article “Close Com- 
munion Selling” in your May 16 
issue prompts me to present my 
own personal indictments against 
the mail-order house and chain- 
store method of merchandising. 

No mail-order ‘house or chain 
store ever attempted to create or 
develop a market. They are per- 
fectly willing that the manufac- 
turer, wholesaler and independent 
retail merchant bear this initial and 
enormous expense. I say enormous 
expense because that is just what 
it is. 

Our wants for any product do 
not happen over night. They are 
brought about through the most 
highly involved and expensive pro- 
cedure imaginable. Then after a 
vast potential market has been 
firmly established by others, the 
mail-order house and chain store 
set about to divert this “demand” 
to themselves by lower prices. Not 
having to bear any of the initial 
expense of market development 
they can afford to do this. 


+ + 


N.1. A. A. Sets Dates 


The 1935 conference of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association will 
be held at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, on September 18, 19 and 20. 
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thinking. To be sure many com- 
panies operate on facts and not on 
fetishes. There is a psychological 
factor, however, that frequently 
stops a company short of a factual 
study. 

Business is gradually ridding it- 
self of its fetishes. The sooner it 
finally and thoroughly buries its 
fallacies, the better off it will be. 
Witch-burning has gone pretty 
thoroughly out of fashion. Fallacy 
believing ought to follow the same 
path. 


7 + 


and Chains 


In the past, repeatedly, I have 
tried to get chain stores and mail- 
order houses to help me introduce 
new items—something of an un- 
usual character, perhaps. My offer 
in many instances has been to place 
the merchandise on a consignment 
basis just to see the reaction of 
the public to it. 

Chain stores ‘and mail-order 
houses have consistently refused 
such co-operation, making it quite 
clear that they proposed to handle 
nothing except such items for 
which a demand has already been 
created by others. 

On the other hand, I have al- 
ways found the independent mer- 
chant readv and willing to go along 
with me wholeheartedly and with 
a keen interest as to the outcome. 

One of the most effective ways 
for a manufacturer to eliminate 
himself from business is to cast 
aside an organized independent 
dealership and enter into a con- 
tract with a chain-store organiza- 
tion or a mail-order house to take 
his entire output. 


J. A. WorsHam, 
General Sales Manager. 


+ 


Appoints Oswald Agency 
The Megow Model Airplane Company, 


_ Philadelphia, has placed its advertising 


accounts with the Oswald Advertising 
Agency, Inc., of that city. 
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Buick Movie Tie-Up 


How Automobile Company Arranged Details with Warner 
Bros. to Feature Stars and Cars 


MOTION picture producers are 
hounded every day, as B. A. 
Grimes reports in a recent article,* 
for the use of pictures of actors 
and actresses in connection with all 
kinds of merchandise. Many who 
seek these privileges do so purely 
from selfish motives and this fre- 
quently has led to indiscriminate 
association with products the use 
of which isn’t ordinarily pro- 
claimed by individuals in public. 

It is one thing, for example, to 
seek permission to use the photo- 
graph of an actress in connection 
with a lingerie advertisement and 
to do so in good taste. It is an- 
other thing to expect approval of 
a request that involves showing 
her in any way which the public 
might think indiscreet. 

Movie people, keenly alert to 
every opportunity for publicity and 
advertising, today more than ever, 
are exercising a censorship over 

the kind of product and the type 
of copy which feature a tie-in 
with players and films. 

Not only have they fixed ideas 
as to what constitutes detrimental 
publicity, but they are looking for 
tie-ups only with advertisers whose 
prestige is assurance that the ensu- 
ing publicity will bring the advan- 
tages that come from traveling in 
good company. 

Every tie-up should be ap- 
proached from the angle of adver- 
tising co-operation. Advertisers 
who feature motion picture. players 
do so largely because they recog- 
nize that in the public’s interest in 
them there are attention-value po- 
tentials. The same values are to 
be found in advertisements which 
feature scenes from current and 
widely advertised film productions. 
In return for the privilege of shar- 
ing in this public interest, the 
advertiser should see to it that 


* “Copy Tie-in with Films,”’ Printrrs’ 
Ink, June 20, 1935, page 15. 


nothing is done which would be 
harmful to this interest and, more- 
over, that what use he does make 
of the privilege will make for a 
fair advertising return to the stars 
or films concerned. 

Where these considerations are 
kept in mind, co-operation with 
most of the producers may readily 
be obtained and, as has been the 
case with Buick’s Hollywood tie- 
up, can result in a series of adver- 
tisements that are copy “naturals.” 
This tie-up, which is with Warner 
Bros. productions, was not deliber- 
ately conceived by Warner, or by 
Buick. On the contrary, it almost 
falls into the definition of accidental. 

Late last summer one of Buick’s 
agency representatives went to the 
Pacific Coast for a short vacation 
into which was mixed some busi- 
ness. While in Los Angeles he 
learned that Warner Bros. owned 
quite a fleet of Buick cars and, 
nosing around.a bit, he discovered 
that some of these cars were being 
used in some of their productions. 


Arrangements Made on a 
Mutual Publicity Basis 


This fact suggested possibilities 
and inquiries were made to find 
what could be done about getting 
some photographs. Warner execu- 
tives in Hollywood co-operated. 
The photographs came through but 
not until then was the matter 
broached to Warner executives in 
New York, and presented to them 
on a mutual publicity basis. Warner 
asked nothing from Buick; Buick 
paid Warner nothing. That has 
been the basis of the arrangement 
all the way through. 

Whatever local tie-ups have been 
made upon release of a film show- 
ing a Buick have been made by 
local Buick dealers with local 
theaters entirely on their own. 

Because of the large number of 

people, many of them high salaried, 
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who appeared in the photographs, 
much detail work was necessary 
in negotiating the proper releases. 
The advertising which featured 
production and posed shots was 
confined entirely to magazines. It 
sought to convey to the public that 
Hollywood, a source and creator of 
style, found in Buick the style 
which it wanted, to match its own 
creations, and therefore chose 
Buick for pictures for which the 
script called for an automobile. 

In weekly magazines the Holly- 
wood thought was featured as the 
opening of the late winter and 
spring campaign, then immediately 
dropped. Ina group of class mag- 
azines three pages featuring Holly- 
wood scenes were run in succession, 
to make a short campaign. 

Consequently, in this case at 
least, there was no risk of breaking 
into a campaign already begun. 
Even if another sort of campaign 
had been under way, it is felt a 
more or less logical plan could have 
been found to make use of this 
excellent material. 

No effort was made to time the 
appearance of the photographs with 
the release of new pictures. To do 
so, in the opinion of those who 
directed the tie-ups, would have 
been a practically hopeless job. 
They were content to let the pub- 
lic assume that Buick is pretty fast 
on its feet, by stating in effect in 
the photo captions that the pictures 
named would be released in 1935. 

In the initial advertisement of 
the Hollywood series—a two-color 
spread—the total space devoted to 
five or six photographs was greater 
than the space devoted to the pic- 
ture of Buick and its sales talk. 
Yet Buick was unmistakably in 
evidence on the two pages. The 
name was part of the main headline 
and was woven into the Hollywood 
introduction. In other sections of 


+ 


Publish New Monthly 


Controversy, a new monthly on topical 
affairs, will start publication with an 
October issue. It will be published by 
the K. R. Publishing Company, 101 
West 58th Street, New York. Abner 
Rubien is president; Martin Kamin. 
secretary; and Bradshaw Thurston, ad- 
vertising manager. 
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the spread were the direct Buick 
sales talk, with its own heading, 
the display name and the display 
price. 

In the single pages of the 
three-page series, Hollywood was 
disposed of in the picture, headline 
for the text and in not more than 
three sentences of text. The de- 
sired objective was to capture read- 
ing attention by the photographic 
display and then as rapidly as pos- 
sible drive home the authenticity 
and desirability of Buick’s 1935 
style, along with other Buick fea- 
tures. The campaign was primarily 
a news campaign which stressed 
the style element. 

From an automotive standpoint, 
tie-ins with theaters are very easy 
and very desirable, due to the fact 
that so many prominent actors and 
actresses make personal appear- 
ances and the use of a Buick car 
while they are visiting the city is 
very easily arranged and, of course, 
provides excellent publicity. But 
no attempt was made nationally to 
have dealers tie up with theaters, 
although in a great many places 
this was done automatically. 

One pitfall to be avoided in such 
a movie tie-up is the fact that the 
producers can never guarantee that 
the final release will carry the pic- 
ture of the product, because in last- 
minute cuttings a scene with a 
Buick may be eliminated. Inasmuch 
as the magazines close anywhere 
from five to eight weeks in advance 
of the date of issue, scheduled copy 
might show actors and actresses 
posed with a Buick in a certain re- 
lease, and then, when the picture 
appears, the scenes with the car 
may have been eliminated entirely. 

There is a possibility that this 
tie-up will be continued in the fall 
campaign, although it is too early 
to have any more definite informa- 
tion than this at the present time 


+ 


Joshua B. Powers Appointed 


Joshua B. Powers, Inc., New York 
has been given exclusive advertising 
representation in the United States for 
Le Petit Parisien and associate publica 
tions, including Excelsior, Excelsior 
Modes, and Miroir Du Monde, all of 
Paris, L’Ouest Journal, Rennes, and 
Marseille-Matin. 
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= {FAST Reporting 
“i: (FAST Presses 


re than 
he de- e 
“<< (FAST Delivery 
k fe F ever there was a demand for speed in 
mameed the production of farm papers it is here 
lectin, and now. 
y easy 
heer Agriculture is in the hopper of the New 
ow Deal. Not only the AAA but the NRA, 
ity is FERA, PWA and the other A’s affect the 
_ Bu farmer’s interests very directly. 

y to 
oo. He wants the news from Washington and 
such he wants it fast. That’s why he takes The 
ba Weekly Kansas City Star. It has news 
— facilities that extend into every branch of 
th a the national and state administrations. It 
= has high-speed rotary presses. It has postal 
. and railway advantages of the first rank. 
esses 

ore If you want to reach farmers right, reach 
' a them in the paper the farmers prefer, the 
this paper they take voluntarily without the 


inducements of premiums, contest schemes 
or clubbing offers. 


The Weekly Kansas City Star. 


LARGEST FARMERS’ WEEKLY IN AMERICA 
477,287 Paid-in-Advance Subscribers 
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If shoppers did THIS 


your product woul 


Why does American Can Company concern itself wi 
problems of retail merchandising? 
Our reasons are the same as yours. We cannot sell mo 


packages than you sell for us—yox cannot sell more 
people buy. The consumer is our common goal. 
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uled no merchandising 





retail problem would be counter. Makes your message 
if shoppers took the mag- “click” and pay. 


palong. Thumbedeheir § ,,, planning the merchandising 


es for suggestions. Bought as 


Bag : for your product, has it occurred 
pedvertising directs. to you that the American Can 
Company might be of help? Has 


ur product could be hidden 
it occurred to you that a com- 


the top shelf. Stuck under the 
inter. Stored in the cellar. I+ 
d still sell. 


pany specializing in two basic 
merchandising weapons — pack- 
ages and point-of-sale displays— 
schandising —swccessful mer- must have quite a merchandising 
adising —does the next best background? 
ng. By drawing attention to Possibly in our broad experience, 
product at the point of sale, with thousands of products in 
your advertising “‘remem- almost every field, there may be 

d” when and whereitwilldo | something of value to you. We 
most good. It bridgesthe gap _— should be glad to work with you 


yveen advertisement and retail and contribute what we can. 





New Illinois Advertising Law 


A NEW and stronger law to pro- 
tect the public from untrue, 
misleading and deceptive advertis- 
ing has been written into the statute 
books of the State of Illinois. The 
new legislation, which continues 
the framework of the PRINTERS’ 
InK Model Statute, was signed by 
Governor Henry Horner last week. 

Expansion of the scope of the law 
to specifically cover newer forms 
of advertising media—radio broad- 
casting, window displays, cards, 
tags and price tickets—is the prin- 
cipal change embodied. None of 
these forms was mentioned in the 
predecessor statute and the Chicago 
Better Business Bureau, sponsor of 
the new law, had experienced dif- 
ficulty in prosecuting misuse of 
them. This was particularly true 
in the case of deceptive statements 
in commercial radio programs and 
“bait” window displays. 

Specification that an advertising 
statement may not be deceptive, as 
well as untrue or misleading, has 
been added in the new law. The 
first-named term is contained in 
the wording of the Printers’ INK 
Model Statute, but had been omitted 
when the Illinois law was passed 
in 1915. The law now reads: 


Whoever, with intent to sell, or 
in any wise dispose of merchantlise, 
securities, service, or anything of- 


a 


A.B. P. Creates New Office 


The executive committee of The Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., New York, 
has substituted the position of executive 
vice-president for that of managing di- 
rector of the association, subject to the 
approval of members at the next annual 
meeting to be held in May, 1936. H. J. 
Payne, secretary and managing director, 
has been | executive vice- -president 
and _ secretary, following this recom- 
mendation. 

eee 


Levenseller to Liggett 


Aubrey A. Levenseller, former copy 
chief with the Cramer-Krasselt Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, has joined Carr Lig- 
gett, Inc., Cleveland agency, as vice- 
president in charge of plans and copy. 
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fered by him, directly or indirectly, 
to the public for sale or distribution, 
or with intent to increase the con- 
sumption thereof, or to induce the 
public in any manner to enter into 
any obligation relating thereto, or to 
acquire title thereto, or an interest 
therein, causes, directly or indirectly, 
to be made, published, disseminated, 
circulated, or placed before the pub- 
lic, in this state, in a newspaper or 
other publication, or in the form of 
a book, notice, hand-bill, poster, 
sign, bill, circular, pamphlet, letter, 
or window display card, tag, price 
ticket, or radio broadcasting, or in 
any other way, an advertisement 
of any sort regarding merchandise, 
securities, service or anything so of. 
fered to the public, which advertise. 
ment contains any assertions, repre- 
sentation or statement of fact which 
is untrue, misleading, or deceptive, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and on conviction thereof shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than 
ten dollars nor more than one hun- 
dred dollars or by imprisonment in 
the county jail not exceeding twenty 
days, or by both said fine and im- 
prisonment. 


An incidental but important ob- 
ject in the securing of the new 
legislation was the elimination of a 
question of constitutionality which 
hung over the existing law. 


+ 


Starts “Highlights” 


W. I. Hughes, at one time circulation 
promotion manager for McCall's and 
Hearst's International, and H. S. Good- 
man, at one time New York sales man- 
ager for the McCall Company, have 
organized Highlights, a magazine to be 
printed in rotogravure and distributed 
by the Dugan Bros. Bakery Company 
through the stores it services. iffices 
are at 1472 Broadway, New York. 

o - . 


Represents Philippine Magazine 


The Philippines Free Press has ap- 
pointed Ramon Bataycan, formerly of 
the Tribune-La Vanguardia-Taliba, as its 
representative in the United States. His 
headquarters are at 212 West Locust 
Street, Chicago. 
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People who make the news 
read the Atlantic 
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50 times in March alone the 
papers of Cleveland printed 
news items written around the 
names of Atlantic subscribers 
— items which classified these 
men and women as leaders in 


thought. 

And a total of 214 news stories 
carried names which give 
factual evidence that Atlantic 


subscribers are people of 
dominent influence in busi- 
ness, financial, social and 
political activities as well. In 
fact, these clippings contain 
the names of one out of seven 
of the 680 Atlantic subscribers 
in Cleveland! 

If you want to reach people 
of importance in every major 
market of America, use The 
Atlantic. Page rate, $420. 


“Atlantic Monthly 


MOST QUOTED PERIODICAL IN AMERICA 


Boston « New York * 


Chicago * Los Angeles * San Francisco 





P. I. Advertising Index 


1935 June Magazine Linage Shows Decline from Corresponding 
Month of 1934 


By L. D. H. Weld 


Director of Research, 


THE magazine index for June, 
1935, declined slightly from 
May, registering a drop of 3.7 per 
cent. The index for June stood at 
78.8 as compared with 81.8 for May. 

Actual magazine linage in June 
was smaller than in May, but June 
magazine linage normally shows a 
decline from May. Consequently, 
the decrease in the index, which is 
corrected for seasonal variation, 


Business Pusiications Lp. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


You compile a General Index on 
Advertising Activities based on your 
own separate indices of newspaper 
advertising, magazine advertising, 
farm-paper advertising, radio adver- 
tising and outdoor advertising. 

1. Magazine and farm-paper ad- 
vertising figures you have through 
Printers’ INK, secured by a process 
of measurement I believe. Newspa- 
per advertising figures I presume you 
secure through your own records or 
through a service like Media Records. 

But how do you compile an index 
of radio advertising? I take it that 
this is represented partly by payment 
for time to the broadcasting com- 
pany and partly by fees paid to art- 
ists, and how can this be measured? 

Similarly how do you get the fig- 
ures for outdoor advertising which, 
so I am told, have never been com- 
piled in any standard form? 

2. This seems to me to be the 
most interesting question. Are your 
indices, for instance, those on news- 
paper advertising and farm-paper 
advertising based entirely on linage? 
If so, is there not a very wide vari- 
able factor and therefore no margin 
for error? 


The New York News and The 
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McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


means that the June decline was 
larger than the usual seasonal 
drop-off. 

As compared with 1934, the June 
index recorded a loss of 2.1 per 
cent from June of last year. The 
chart on page 64 shows that June 
was the first month during 1935 
when the magazine index for any 
one month fell below the corre- 
sponding month of 1934. 


Saturday Evening Post might both 
increase their linage by 10,000 each 
in a given month. Other publications 
might decrease their linage by 10,000 


each. Your final figures and therefore 
your graph, would remain the same: 
yet advertising as reflected in dollar 
expenditure would have increased 
largely. Can you adjust these fig- 
ures and if you cannot adjust it, may 
the final result be very far out? 

3. I realize that your final master 
index is made up actuarially. No 
doubt it is completed by weighting 
advertising against advertising and 
even different media according to 
the relative importance which your 
knowledge indicates is attached to 
each, Do you weight on the basis 
of space measurement or on the 
basis of money spent? If you would 
be good enough to answer these 
questions 1 should be very. much 
obliged to you. 

Business Pustications Lrt., 
Cec. CHISHOLM, 
Director. 


The wide interest created by the 
Printers’ INK Advertising In- 
dex is reflected in the many letters 
of comment received. It is particu- 
larly gratifying to find such a keen 
interest among our readers over- 
seas as that displayed by Mr. 
Chisholm. 

A detailed explanation of the 
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method by which the index is pre- 
pared was given by L. D. H. Weld, 
director of research, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., who compiles the 
index, in Printers’ InK, Janu- 
ary 10, 1935. The questions brought 
up in Mr. Chisholm’s letter, how- 
ever, are sO important that they 
may be answered in detail, 

In reply to the first question, 
magazine and farm-paper figures 
represent linage and are obtained 
through the Printers’ INK maga- 
zine and farm-paper summaries 
which have been compiled for a 
number of years. The newspaper 
figures, also linage, are compiled 
by Media Records. 

The radio advertising index is 
based on the gross cost of chain 
time of the two leading broadcast- 
ing companies. Figures are ob- 
tained direct from the broadcasting 
companies. 

An effort was made to find some 
basis for including talent cost, but 
no satisfactory basis could be 
found. However since there is ap- 
parently a fairly stable relationship 
between talent cost and time cost, 
the ultimate result is probably not 
affected by the omission of talent 
cost. 

The figures for outdoor advertis- 
ing are compiled especially for 
Printers’ INK by the Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Association whose office 
is located in Chicago. It is the 
first time that such figures have 
been compiled and they represent 
actual monthly billings of several 
large companies, representing about 
40 per cent of the total outdoor 
advertising of the country. 

To reply to the second question, 
it is true that the magazine, news- 
paper and farm-paper series are 
based on linage, and that radio and 
outdoor are based on values. This 
situation is unavoidable but it is the 
only way in which adequate figures 
can be obtained. This does not 
lead to serious error because either 
basis gives a good measure of fluc- 
tuations from month to month. 

It is true that if an advertiser 
shifted $10,000 worth of advertis- 
ing from The Saturday Evening 
Post to a magazine charging one- 
half as high a rate, the linage fig- 
ures would be double. There is a 
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possible chance of an error from 
such a happening, but if an adver- 
tiser made such a change in his 
use of media, the resulting change 
in total linage would be such a 
very small percentage of total ad- 
vertising linage, that the resulting 
index would not be affected by 
more than a very small fraction of 
1 per cent. 

Furthermore, to the extent that 
there are any such changes, it 
might be assumed that they would 
offset each other, thereby further 
minimizing any possible effect on 
the index. 

In answer to the third question, 
the weighting of the combined in- 
dex is done on the basis of 
estimates of money spent. This is 
the only possible basis that could 
be used, although, of course, there 
are no exact figures. 

In Printers’ Ink, February 14, 
1935, Mr. Weld offered the fol- 
lowing explanation: 

“Since this combined index is 
made up of five separate indexes, 
it is not compiled directly from 
actual data, but represents a 
monthly averaging of relatives. In 
combining these separate index 
numbers, the geometric average 
has been used. This type of aver- 
age was found best adapted to the 
data, and it has the added advan- 
tage of being particularly well 
suited to the averaging of figures 
expressed in the form of relatives, 
or index numbers. 

“In computing this average, it 
has been necessary to weight each 
series according to its relative im- 
portance. Exact figures on the 
amount spent in each type of media 
are not available, but there are 
fairly good bases for estimates, 
and such estimates have been made 
running back over a series of years. 
It was finally decided to use as 
weights the average estimated value 
of advertising in each of the five 
classes of media during the five 
years 1928-1932 inclusive, which is 
the base period used in the individ- 
ual indexes. Experiments with 


various weights based on different 
years were made, and it was found 
not only that the weights selected 
give the most reasonable results, 
but also that the variations tried 










MONTHLY INDEX OF MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 
100 © MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926-1932 INCLUSIVE 
Corrected For Seasonal Variation 
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TOWER Leads in N. Y. City... 
Tower Magazines, with more than 160,000 
families, leads the circulation of all women’s 
magazines in this valuable market. 


TOWER Leads in Chicago. . 
Tower leads all women’s magazines here... 
over 86,000 families ...a big impact of cus- 
tomer response in retail outlets. 


TOWER Third in Boston... 


Tower Magazines, with 34,781 families, is third 
among women’s magazines in this market, 
which does $374,805,000 at retail. 


The 1276 Volume Markets... 
In the 1276 high-spot markets which do 75% 
of all retail buying, Tower Magazines concen- 


trates all its circulation. 
In the 25 Leading Cities... 


43% of Tower's circulation... or 530,168 
families buying in the 25 cities where 


$8,000,000,000 at retail is done. 

Younger Housewives—New Buyers 
A new market of substantial younger house- 
wives. New prospects for foods, cosmetics, ap- 
parel and furniture. Are you reaching them? 


TOWER MAGAZINES : INC. 


IN 1876 BUSY MARKETS « THE YOUNGER HOUSEWIVES’ MAGAZINES 
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out made very little difference in 
the net results. 

“This combined index is cor- 
rected for seasonal variation be- 
cause it is an average of five 
series, each of which has been cor- 
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rected for seasonal variation by 
using the ratio-to-twelve-month 
moving average method. 

“The base period is the average 
for the five years 1928 to 1932 
inclusive.” 


ane 


Directs General Foods Sales 


A.S.Igleheart J. F. Brownlee 


USTIN S. IGLEHEART, vice- 

president and director of Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation, has been 
given complete charge of sales and 
merchandising, succeeding James F. 
Brownlee, who has been appointed 
president and director of Frank- 


+ 


Has Seagram Gin Account 
Cecil, Warwick & Cecil, Inc., has been 
appointed to handle the advertising of 
gin products of Seagram-Distillers 
Corporation, according to David M. 
Davies, advertising director. Advertising 
of Som ram’s other products continues 
with ckman Advertising, Inc. 


Joins Vichek Agency 
George O. Gould has joined the Gordon 
Vichek —— mcy, Cleveland. 
The Paramount Distillers, Inc., Ohio, 
has placed its account with this agency. 
* e * 


Appoints S. M. Goldberg 
S. M.. Galore. va nd fon mae 
tative, inted 
=" ata of “i ) tens wa 
turers’ News, Chicago. 
e* ¢e . 


Spuehler to Bielefeld 


Ernest A. Spuehler, Chi designer, 
has become associated with the Herbert 
J. Bielefeld Studios, of thet ci city. 


fort Distilleries, Inc., Kentucky. 

Mr. Igleheart in 1912 entered the 
Igleheart business, founded by his 
grandfather, becoming sales and 
advertising manager of the then 
minor department which was pro- 
ducing a packaged cake flour. He 
directed development and extension 
of Swans Down advertising, mak- 
ing his company’s product a leader 
among established trade-mark 
brands. In 1926 the company be- 
came a division of the General 
Foods organization and two years 
later he became vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing and 
transportation. 

Mr. Brownlee entered General 
Foods in 1928 as president of Baker 
Associated Companies, Inc., succes- 
sively becoming planning head of 
the sales division of General. Foods 
Corporation, vice-president, and a 
director. 


+ 


Plans Color Comic Campaign 

Hubinger Bros., Keokuk, Iowa, “Elas- 
tic” starch, is conducting a campaign in 
newspapers in ten cities in the East, 
South, and Middle West using color 
comics. This advertising is ing di- 
rected by Ralph H. Moore, Inc., St. 

uis. 

oe « e 


New A. N. A. Member 

The American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, New York, has been elected to 
membership in the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers. D. T. Poole will 
represent the company in the A, N. A. 


Milton Paper Adds Urquhart 
Cc. & gy Jt. spent with 
Urquhart Paper 1s now 
associated with + he Miton Ps Paper Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. 
te eS 


Appointed by Hirshon-Garfield 
William Tilbor has been nted 


assistant production manager ad! irshon- 
Garfield, Inc., New York agency. 
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1 See Where... 


Ou three State legislatures—Alabama, Massachusetts, Wisconsin 
—left in regular session and they will probably wind up in July, but 
Louisiana and Idaho in special session, with probability for Tennessee 
on July 15... . English advertising agents want “commission” system 
of remuneration, but higher commission, according to survey in London 
Advertising World. . . . Connecticut applicant for liquor license must 























pe advertise once a week for two weeks his intention of applying for a 
y ° license, under new Connecticut law. .. . 
; 1s 

and ° . 7 





























then 

pro- Canada still upset about standardization of agency commission, which 
. He will mean, in effect, increase in newspaper rates in many cases. .. . 
nsion Pennsylvania chain-store tax bill died in spite of Governor Earle’s ef- 
mak- forts. . . . 224,731 modernization credit loans amounting to over $91,000,000 
ader reported by Federal Housing Administration through week ending 
a June 29... . HOLC issues map sho ing amount of loans under Home 
andl Owners’ Loan Act, with one of every eleven owner-occupied urban 
ears homes under mortgage to corporation in last two years. .. . 

a ou. 4 .% 

Construction of new urban homes in 1935 continues at rate of more than 
eral twice that of last year, according to Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
~ ... Retail sales of new passenger automobiles fell off from April to May 
ar about 16 per cent, in contrast to usual decrease of 5 per cent, says De- 
ods partment of Commerce. . . . Russell of Massachusetts introduces 
Pr H.R. 8744 “to protect the public against fraud by prohibiting the sale or 





shipment, in interstate or foreign commerce, of misbranded articles.” . . . 















Pat Harrison introduces S. 3194 to amend Section 10 (A) of Federal 
Food and Drugs Act. . . . Standard Statistics issues “Standard Trade and 
Securities,” giving current survey of advertising, printing and publish- 
ing... . James F. Bell, of General Mills, resigns from Roper’s Business 
Advisory Council. ... McNary proposes Congress adjourn until Novem- 
ber 18, with new session at that time to consider taxes. . . . Heralded 
plan of co-operation between FTC and NRA, for dealing with voluntary 
codes, knocked out by opinion of Attorney-General Cummings. . . . 






























Further slight decline in industrial production, factory employment, and 
payrolls in May, according to Federal Reserve Board, with residential 
construction still above level of a year ago. ... Review of Reviews busi- 
ness index for June 29, 65.8, against 65.6 week ago and 63.4 corresponding 
week 1934... . U.S. imports and exports for May up over $21,000,000 
above May, 1934, but show $5,000,000 import balance. . . . July industrial 
activity will decline more than seasonably with: stability in August and 
September and promising outlook for final quarter, says Standard Sta- 
tistics. . . . Canadian Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues advance report 
on wholesale sales in 1934. 
G. M. S. 














Flies, Frogs, Machinery 


‘THE recent Machinery and Al- 

lied Products Institute report 
shows that eighteen-and-a-half_bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of equipment is 
needed by industry. In order to 
sell more machinery the companies 
and their salesmen have to prove 
that it saves money and will pay 
for itself. 

There seems little connection be- 
tween those facts and a blinking 
frog in a Pennsylvania swamp, but 
listen : 

There was a mushroom grower 
in Pennsylvania. He used manure 
as fertilizer. This produced my- 
riads of small flies, bothersome and 
annoying. Arthur D. Little of 
Boston, tells in his Industrial Bul- 
letin, how an engineer visitor sug- 


+ 


+ 


gested ‘that large suction fans be 
used. These drew off the thou- 
sands of flies which then had to be 
destroyed. 

The product engineer later sug- 
gested the addition of refrigeration 
coils to freeze the flies. Frog 
raisers in the neighborhood were 
eager purchasers of the chilled 
frog-delicacy. 

It is said that the grower of the 
mushrooms has already paid for the 
suction fans and the refrigeration 
coils, and it begins to look as 
though he would produce almost 
as much profit from the frozen 
pest as from his mushrooms. 

A dramatic and ready-made ar- 
gument for the machinery sales- 
man, it would seem. 


+ 


Pabst Tests Canned Beer 


A TEST program on beer in cans 
will be initiated July 12 by the 
Premier-Pabst Sales Company in 
two Middle Western markets— 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and Rockford, 
Ill. Intensive newspaper campaigns 
will be run in both markets. 
“Pabst Export” is the brand fea- 
tured in the new container, which 
holds twelve ounces, same as the 
standard-size bottle, and which has 
been christened the “Tap-a-Can.” 
Color scheme of the can is silver 
and blue, with brand name in red. 


+ 


Death of R. F. Heywang 
Robert F. Heywang, president of the 
Advertising Affiliation, died at Buffalo, 
N. Y., last week, aged fifty-two. He 
had been manager of the Buffalo branch 
of the American Type Founders Sales 
Corporation with which he had been as- 
sociated for many years. 
. . 7 


Joins Scrymgeour 


S. A. Freshney has joined the staff of 
. L. S. Serymgeour, Detroit, advertis- 
ing counselor. 2 


+ 
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The campaign will stress eight 
advantages of the metal container, 
as follows: (1) no bottle deposit; 
(2) can may be thrown away as 
soon as emptied, eliminating saving 
of bottles; (3) no need to return 
“empties”; (4) ease of carrying 
and freedom from possibility of 
breakage; (5) “brewery goodness 
sealed right in” and protected; 
(6) full protection from light; 
(7) contents cool much faster in 
the refrigerator; (8) saves space 
in the refrigerator. 


+ 


New Post for R. W. Marks 


Robert W. Marks, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the Schenley 
Distillers Corporation and, more _re- 
cently, with the Charles M. Stone Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, has joined the 
copy department of Cecil, arwick & 
Cecil, Inc.,. New York agency. 

+ ° 


Elect A. S. Cole 


Alan S. Cole has been elected vice- 
resident of the Breskin and Charlton 
ublishing Corporation, New York. 
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To Homes 


with The Money 
To Buy 


MICHIGAN 


Conditions Best In Country 


The President’s relief survey disclosed the fact that 
needs in Michigan are less than in any other state 
in the Union. . 

Factories are operating, men are working, buying 
has been resumed, bank deposits have returned to 
pre-holiday levels. Michigan presents a real oppor- 
tunity to advertisers. 


Booth Newspapers Reach These Homes 


More than a quarter of a million of these Michigan 
homes are served by Booth Newspapers. They reach 
the best of the Michigan market (outside of Detroit). 
Plan now to sell these buyers with the aid of Booth 
Newspaper advertising. 


Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times Ann Arbor Daily News 


1. A. KLEIN, Inc., Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 








Elbow-Nudgers 


Manufacturers’ Sales Tips Outline Dealers’ Opportunities and 
Nominate Specific Prospects 


By E. E. Irwin 


IF you care for picnics, and if 
you pick the right store, you can 
walk into a retail hardware em- 
porium and, in a picnic depart- 
ment, buy a complete set of picnic 
equipment—everything except the 
ants, which Nature will provide. 

Credit the idea to the Burlington 
Basket Company, which, in promo- 
tional effort directed at dealers, has 
hitched ensemble selling to timeli- 
ness and boosted the sales of 
Hawkeye baskets—and mostly 
through the medium of a well- 
written letter. 

For conveying sales tips to re- 
tailers, one logical channel, of 
course, is the manufacturer’s house 
organ. Equally logical and con- 
venient, however, is a special letter, 
or booklet, or folder, or broadside. 

Consider for instance, the 
picnic-shop letter of Burlington 
Basket. It goes like this: 


Deater’s NAME 
AND ADDRESS. 


GENTLEMEN: 


A few days ago we talked with 
a customer, a lively merchandiser, 
about the downward trend of house- 
ware sales in summer. A chart is- 
sued by Hardware Retailer shows 
that sales in hardware stores fall off 
drastically in June, July, and August. 
The same situation is reflected by 
statistics on department-store sales 
issued by the Dry Goods Economist. 

Our talk drifted to merchandising 
methods that could be employed to 
stop this ruinous downward trend, 
and we struck upon the idea of “The 
Picnic Shoppe.” An idea that is 
destined to create a sensation. 

Only a few years ago the “Infants’ 
Department” was just an idea. Now 
it is a nation-wide institution. The 
“Bath Shop” came into existence 
just recently and we have all wit- 
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nessed its remarkable growth and the 
tremendous increases that resulted 
in sales of every conceivable item of 
bathroom supplies. That was mer. 
chandising! 

Now, suppose you were going ona 
picnic and you needed a few things. 
You go to the basket department for 
a basket. You need a steak broiler 
and you wonder whether it’s in the 
sporting-goods or housewares depart. 
ment. You get out on your picnic 
and find that you've forgotten to buy 
some paper plates, or cups, or some 
other picnic gadget. You probably 
wonder why it is so hard for you to 
spend your money. 

“The Picnic Shoppe” is not only 
an idea—it’s an absolute necessity, 
because: 

1. It will ELIMINATE LOsT SALEs by 
concentrating all picnic supplies in 
one department where they can be 
seen. No chance to forget. 


2. It will CREATE EXTRA SALES by 
the power of suggestion of essential 
items on display where and while 
people are “picnic-minded.” 

3. It will produce its largest vol- 
ume in June, July, and August when 
you are so badly in need of business 
to STOP THAT DOWNWARD TREND. 

4. Through advertising it will 
GREATLY INCREASE STORE TRAFFIC. 

Hawkeye picnic baskets are the 
major item, the pivot, around which 
to build your “Picnic Shoppe.” En- 
closed is a folder, illustrating the 
full line in colors. . 

Yours very truly, 

BuruincTton Basket Company, 

. F. Laurtn, 
Director of Sales. 

P.S. Whetker you have only four 
square feet of space or a whole room 
for your “Picnic Shoppe,” we have 
TWO FINE ideas for you. See en- 
closed postal. 
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The enclosed postal is a con- 
yenient order form, including a 
checking space for the dealer to 
indicate whether he is interested in 
(1) an advertising idea and (2) a 
display idea. 

It seems wise to indicate to the 
dealer his sales potentialities. A 
folder issued by the Carter Prod- 
ucts Corporation outlines a market 
thus : 

“Wherever Lawns Are Sprinkled, 
Gardens Made, Porches Scrubbed, 
or Cars Cleaned, your sales grow 
with amazing rapidity.” The com- 
pany offers a new-type hose nozzle. 

In a dealer-letter, the Louden 
Machinery Company lists specific 
products, ties them to a timely 
event, and offers merchandising co- 
operation. The letter: 


Hay Cars—Forks—Slings— Pul- 
leys — Tracks — Hooks — Fixtures. 

Harvest is approaching. Busy days 

on the farm are just ahead. Fields 
and meadows give full promise of 
a splendid grass and hay crop this 
year. 
New unloading equipment will be 
needed. Today is none too early to 
place your specifications for Louden 
Unloaders, Forks, Slings, Pulleys, 
Tracks and Fixtures. 

A definite standard of quality 
so pronouncedly demonstrated from 
year to year in excellence of per- 
formance has created a preference 
for Louden Hay Unloading Tools 
that has become an out-of-the-ordi- 
nary trade asset for Louden dealers. 

Perhaps you are one of the many 
who already have placed specifica- 
tions with us for 1935. If not, we 
urge you to do so immediately. 

We anticipate and have provided 
for a heavy demand during the weeks 
to come, and are prepared to serve 
you promptly. 

Write or wire! 

Yours very truly, 

Tue Loupen Macuinery Company. 

P.S. We'll gladly send the at- 
tached postal to your prospects—at 
no cost to you—if you will use the 
other side of this sheet to send us 
their names and addresses. 


“There are prospects all around 
you,” suggests a letter of the Cole- 
man Lamp and Stove Company, 
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these 
copy 


“for SUMMER SALES of 
Coleman products.” The 
proceeds : 


Look over the timely and season- 
able Coleman items listed in the en- 
closed illustrated catalog and price 
list. Here are goods that sell the 
year around. 

Note especially the coop SUMMER- 
SELLING ITEMS listed below. They'll 
help push up that sag in summer 
sales. 

GASOLINE IRONS—Page 12. Every 
housewife needs one for cool ironing 
comfort on hot summer days. It’s 
the biggest time and labor saver she 
can have in her home—saves more 
time and work than a. washing ma- 
chine. . . . Display and demonstrate 
and you will make lots of sales dur- 
ing the summer months. 

HANDY CABIN STONES—Pages 15 
and 16. Just the thing for summer 
cooking. . . . See new low prices on 
pink slip enclosed. 

PRESSURE WATER HEATERS—Page 17. 
Something every home with a water 
system can use economically. .. . 

LANTERNS and LAMPS—Pages 3 to 
5. Everybody needs a Coleman lan- 
tern for night-time chores, camp- 
ing, fishing. . . . Always show them 
lighted—that helps sell them. . . . 


In a single mailing, the Casement 
Hardware Company outlines retail 
potentialities, presents a_ selling 
talk for a product, and offers a 
method of merchandising. A letter 
accompanying the mailed material 
reads, in part, as follows: 


The enclosed booklet contains some 
information that can be mighty prof- 
itable to you during the next few 
months. 

The people who come into your 
neighborhood during the summer 
come there to play, to rest, but, most 
of all, to relax and be comfortable. 
Every resort cottage, every summer 
house should be as convenient as 
possible, because that insures com- 
fort. There are some things, of 
course, that will make people more 
comfortable than others. One is a 
house that is protected against insect 
pests and another is a house that 
has plenty of windows that can be 
opened wide for cooling ventilation. 

Every architect, builder, and owner 
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knows that casement windows, prop- 
erly installed and screened, offer 
these things to greater advantage 
than any other type. You, yourself, 
know the popularity of casements. 
But do you know how absolutely 
convenient they can be made with 
good hardware? 

The booklet we are sending you 
tells the story of convenient case- 
ment control with Win-Dor hard- 
ware. It shows how simple and easy 
it is to operate casement windows 
through the screen, to lock them 
automatically in any position and to 
make them thoroughly satisfactory 
in every respect. Why not demon- 
strate this salable hardware this 
summer to everyone who might be 
interested? .. . 

It is explained on the attached 
sheet—an offer of exceptional oppor- 
tunity for sound merchandising that 
many wide-awake dealers are devel- 
oping into sales... . 


The attached sheet presents a 
working model. The copy explains : 


Win-Dor products are mechanical 
devices. Unlike almost everything 
else that you sell, they function in 
motion. And to sell them easily, that 
is the way to show them—in action. 
Because we know this from many 
years of experience, we pay particu- 
lar attention to effective samples. . . . 

Below is a picture of an attractive 
and substantial mount for showing 
Win-Dor Series 26 Operator and 
Series 45 Top Closer in actual opera- 
tion. It demonstrates a typical in- 
stallation of both devices. It is 
portable. And it tells the Win-Dor 
story at a glance... . 


The approach of vacation time 
inspired, also, the Bright Star Bat- 
tery Company. Thus: 

To Bricut Star Distriputors: 

Anybody who is going places— 
whether motoring, camping, fishing, 
vacationing, or what-not—NEEDS a 
flashlight; but unless they are re- 
minded of this necessity, many are 
likely to forget. Bright Star Flash- 
light Displays are constant reminders 
and sell flashlights when they are 
prominently featured. . . . 


About its rubber rafts, the Hodg- 
man Rubber Company wrote this: 
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MAKE MORE MONEY BY SELLING 
MORE FUN 

The attached display gives you a 
quick picture of why you can make 
money featuring FUNFLOTE Air Rafts. 

It’s a case of selling FUN to make 
MONEY! 

Your customers seek new thrills, 
new excitement, new ways to enjoy 
themselves in the water and on the 
beach. FUNFLOTES bring a grand kick 
to water sports—and a profitable 
selling opportunity to your store. 

Because they’re FUN, they sell, 
One store sold nearly 300 last sea. 
son. Other department and sporting 
goods stores turned over three to five 
dozen each at a full and handsome 
profit. ... 

July is the peak selling month, with 
the week of the Fourth usually bring. 
ing in the greatest volume of sales. 
Now is the time to order your FUN. 
FLOTES to gain full advantage of the 
complete selling season! 

Write or wire your order today! 
We'll make prompt shipment from 
Gn << 


Of its field glasses, the Reynolds 
Appliances Corporation wrote: 


The outdoor sports season is here 
and in a few weeks your customers 
will start on their vacations. If your 
town has a baseball team, Boy Scout 
troop, a racing season, capitalize on 
that fact now... . 

Cash in now by selling Reynolds 
Model 35 Field Glasses. Put a dis- 
play in your window, demonstrate 
them to your customers, and you'll 
be surprised how fast they'll go. 


And finally we look at a year- 
‘round promotional idea—the year- 
‘round use chart prepared by the 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
Corporation in the interest of its 
Black Leaf 40. 

The chart, faintly reminiscent of 
a portrait of the zodiac, lays out 
the year in pie-shape, with the 
names of the months spaced around 
the rim, and seasonal uses hand- 
lettered between the arcs and the 
center. 

In part, the text explains: 


The constantly growing list of uses 
for Black Leaf 40 has given this 
outstanding product a reputation of 
being practically the universal insec- 
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The BoarD of DIRECTORS 


or NEWS- WEE Kine. 
have the pleasure of announcing 


the appointment of 
F ° Du Sossorr Doxe 


Jormerly ADVERTISING MANAGER 


THOMAS J. C. MARTYN, CHAIRMAN 
J. F. BRESNAHAN HAROLD CHILDS HOWELL VAN GERBIG 
WARD CHENEY S$. WINSTON CHILDS EDWARD L.REA 
WILTON LLOYD.SMITH. 
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ticide in the fruit and garden field. 
For you, as a dealer, these many uses 
are tending to eliminate the necessity 
of a wide and varied stock of insecti- 
cides and are building up a year- 
‘round demand... . 

The big season for garden insecti- 
cide is at hand. Check your Black 


+ 


Cleveland Club Re-elects 
Billingsley 

Allen L. Billingsley, president of 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., has been 
re-elected president of the Cleveland 
Advertising Club. her officers are: 
First vice-president, Sterling E. Graham, 
advertising manager of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer; second vice-president, 
Charles L. Eshelman, president of The 
Griswold-Eshelman Company; treasurer, 
George Buehler, president of the 
Buehler Printcraft Company; and secre- 
tary-manager, H. C. Treharne. 

Sd . 7 


Again Heads Peoria Club 


All officers were re-elected for one-year 
terms at the annual election of the 
Peoria Advertising and Selling Club. 
The administration consists of: Joseph 


Y wiley Qacecteing, manager of the 
B. achi 


shing chine Company, 
eG Ray N. Brons, head of the 
etter Service Com any, vice-president; 
and William H. Kinsall, Peoria Star 
Company, secretary-treasurer. 
- . . 


Name Randall Agency 


The Banner Brewing Company, Sagi- 
naw, Mich., has appointed The Fred 
M. Randall’ Company, Detroit, as ad- 
vertising counsel. ‘adio, newspapers 
and outdoor advertising will be used. 
Another new account with this agency 
is the Automobile Trailer Division of 
The Aladdin Company, Bay City, Mich. 
— and newspapers are being 


Brendel Appointed 


Louis H. Brendel, formerly account 
executive with the Sutherland-Abbott ad- 
vertising agency, has joined the Con- 
solidated Ashcroft Hancock Company, 
Bridgeport, as assistant sales manager of 
the Hancock valve division. 

e so . 


Death of A. E. Ashburner 


A. E. Ashburner, former foreign sales 
manager for the American Multigraph 
Company, died at Cleveland, on July 3, 
aged fifty-nine. 

6-66 


Ashby Miller Elected 


Ashby Miller has been elected vice- 
president of General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. 
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Leaf 40 stock. Make sure you have 
plenty of all sizes on hand—and 
order now to fill out your stocks. In 
so doing, remember that Black Leaf 
40 has many uses and enjoys a year. 
’round demand—the true measure of 
a real profit maker. Ask your jobber 
for Black Leaf 40. 


+ 


Rapid Type Acquires 
Hoffschneider Business 


The Rapid Electrot Company, Cin- 
Gunadl, © of which G. William oe 
president, has acquired the Hoff. 
obieiden Brothers Electrotype Company, 
which now gives Rapid plants in San 
Francisco and Oakland, Calif. in addi- 
tion to its plants in Cincinnati and New 
York. 

The new unit will be operated as the 
Hoffschneider Brothers Pacific Division. 
It will be under the management of 
Bert Hoffschneider, assisted by his 
brothers, George W. and Froest. 

George E. Hoffschneider and Arthur 
Hoffschneider will retire from active 
management but both will retain an in- 
terest in the Hoffschneider company as 
well as in the Rapid Electrotype 
Company. a ce 


Friedman on Tunnel Authority 


William H. Friedman, president of 
the Carey Press Corporation, New York, 
has been appointed by Mayor LaGuardia 
of New York to serve as one of the 
three members of the Authority for the 
38th Street Midtown Tunnel between 
Manhattan and Queens. In addition to 
his printing interests, Mr. Friedman is 
also widely known as an engineer. 

eee 


Murphy with Virginia Life 
John W. Murphy, formerly advertising 
manager of the Pan-American Life In- 
surance Company, New Orleans, has 
become assistant to James E. Woodward, 
vice-president in charge of ordinary 
agence of the Life Insurance Company 
Virginia, Richmond. 
. . . 


Has Miniature Railway Account 


The Miniature Locomotive Company, 
Cleveland, has appointed Carr Liggett, 
Inc., Cleveland agency, to handle the 
advertising of its Mi-lo-co equipment. 

7 . + 


Stetson Advances Cummings 


J. Howell Cummings, Jr., formerly 
assistant secretary of the John B. Stetson 
Company, has been elected secretary, suc- 
ceeding the late William H. Schneider. 

eee 


Appoints Morenus 
The Concordia Granite Works, Chi- 
cago, have placed their advertising ac- 


count with the Morenus Advertising 
Agency, of that city. 
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* 
THE MINNEAPOLIS STAR 





editions the appointment of 


Guy S. Osborn, Scolaro 
& Meeker, Inc. 


For many years representatives of 
The Des Moines Register and Tribune in Chicago, Detroit and St. Louis 


ee pn Vational Advertising 


FE decpacsebeleiis 
} 


Guy S. Osborn, Scolaro & Meeker, Inc., will repre- 
sent The Minneapolis Star in all of their offices— 
New York,* Chicago, Detroit and St. Louis. 


The rapid growth in recent years of The*Minne- 
apolis Star, which already has more than 80,000 
circulation, plus the new advantages arising from its 
recent purchase by the owners of The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, will make The Minneapolis 
Star a suitable companion, we believe, to the out- 
standing newspapers on the Osborn, Scolaro & 
Meeker list: 


New York HERALD Trisune Boston GLosE 

PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER St. Louis GLose-Democrat 
BaLtimMore Sun Des Mornes REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 
WASHINGTON Post MINNEAPOLIS STAR 


% The Des Moines Register and Tribune will 
continue to be represented in the East by 
1. A. Klein, Inc., 50 E. 42nd St., New York. 


* 








Discriminating Buyers 


Trade-Mark Decision Gives Public Credit for Brand Knowledge, 
Even in Overcrowded Fields 


A DVERTISING may not have 
been mentioned in a _ recent 
trade-mark decision made in the 
United States Patent Office, but it 
must have been very much in the 
mind of First Assistant Commis- 
sioner Spencer nevertheless. The 
case was an opposition action 
brought by the Pepsodent Com- 
pany against the Comfort Manu- 
facturing Company. Pepsodent lost, 
but—to venture a questionable play 
upon words—can take comfort per- 
haps in the assurance of the First 
Assistant Commissioner that the 
purchasing public is able to dis- 
tinguish between trade names and 
can be counted on to get the par- 
ticular brand that it desires. 

The Comfort Manufacturing 
Company had sought to register, as 
a trade-mark for toothpaste, the 
notation “Pearledent,” notwith- 
standing the prior adoption and use 
by The Pepsodent Company of the 
name “Pepsodent” on the same 
type of goods. The ground of the 
decision, which allows the Pearle- 
dent registration, is that the 
marks are not confusingly similar. 
The First Assistant Commissioner 
ruled that in considering the simi- 
larity of marks, they must be 
judged in their entireties and not 
broken up into fragments and com- 
pared piece by piece. In other 
words, he viewed with disapproval 
any effort to discard from both 
trade-marks the suffix “dent” and 
to restrict consideration to the re- 
maining Portions of the words— 
namely, “Pearle” and “Pepso.” 

The point in the decision where 
it seems quite probable that the 
advertising factor must have had 
a bearing upon the decision was 
where Commissioner Spencer delved 
into the buying habits of the 
public: 

“At the same time, in determin- 
ing the question of likelihood of 
confusion, I consider it not only 
proper, but essential, to inquire 


fully into the conditions surround- 
ing the sale of the goods and like- 
wise the habits and customs of the 
purchasers. Mental confusion is a 
psychological reaction, pure and 
simple, and in order to determine 
the likelihood of confusion, the 
psychology of the purchaser, in- 
cluding, shall I say, the stimuli 
that bring about the reaction, must 
be carefully investigated.” 

Reference was then made to the 
fact that the goods are idefitical and 
sold over the same counters to 
similar people; furthermore, that 
the marks are not placed upon 
products that are purchased at rare 
intervals, but which are bought re- 
peatedly and frequently. 


Existing Similarity in the 
Same Field 

Continuing, the decision reads : 

“The record discloses that at 
least forty-five dental preparations 
are on the market bearing trade- 
marks which, from the standpoint 
of similarity, may be classified in 
the same bracket with the two here 
involved. The very fact that so 
many marks bearing a kindred de- 
gree of similarity are on the mar- 
ket today is, to my mind, almost 
conclusive on the point that the 
purchasing public is able to dis- 
tinguish between such notations. | 
am willing to assume that manu- 
facturers, for the most part, are 
honest and are more interested in 
avoiding confusion than in creating 
it; therefore, I believe that the 
fact that they place on the market 
numerous goods bearing such mark- 
ings is indicative of the fact that 
the public can and does distinguish 
between them without difficulty. 

“To continue this line of thought 
a little further, I am of the opin- 
ion that conditions in the trade in- 
dicate rather convincingly the habits 
of the buyers and the fact that 
many names having points of simi- 
larity are used in conjunction with 
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June Breaks Another 


Circulation Record of 
THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


The Indianapolis Sunday Star has broken all 
monthly circulation records each month this year. 


With the exception of one month (January), The 

Daily Star has broken all previous circulation 

records. The following three-year comparison for 

the month of June shows the growth of The Star: 
The The 


Dail Sund 
Star ‘Star 


June, 1933 108,702 130,414 
June, 1934 117,151 146,813 
June, 1935 121,075 152,836 


SIX MONTHS’ AVERAGE 
BEST IN ALL TIME 


Daily Star, net paid, six months 1935 . . 119,539 
Sunday Star, net paid, six months 1935 . . 158,915 


National Representatives : 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
New York Chicago Detroit 
Philadelphia Boston Atlanta 
R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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IS YOUR 
ADVERTISING 


in this very important 
market getting the 
chance it should? The 
NEWARK EVENING NEws 
gives 15,000 more cir- 
culation for 22c per 
line less than the other 
Newark dailies com- 


bined. And there is a 
lot more coverage 


wrapped up in it than 
the cold figures can ever 


reveal. If you want 
real business, get your 
product in this market 
and a schedule in its 


newspaper. 


Newark, New Jersey 


O’Mara & Onmsses, Inc., 
General Representatives, 
New York, Chicago, De- 
troit, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles. 
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the sale of a particular product js 
indicative of the proposition that 
the buying public not only can 
meet, but has successfully met, the 
situation and is not confused in 
dealing with the marks.” 

brand of toothpaste, in the 
opinion of the First Assistant Com- 
missioner, is as familiar to the 
user of the brand as is the name 
of his doctor and there is little or 
no opportunity for him to become 
confused by the use of a mark that 
| differs from his brand to the ex- 
tent that the two marks in ques- 
| tion differ from one another. 





Aside from this reference by im- 
plication to the power of adver- 
tising in enabling individuals to 
select the brands they desire, this 
decision contained an_ interesting 
paragraph having to do with the 
subject of prior registrations. 

The paragraph reads: 

“Before concluding, some refer- 
ence should be made to the rule 
which holds that in opposition pro- 
ceedings prior registrations by others 
are not to be considered, American 
Fruit Growers, Inc. vs. Michigan 
Fruit Growers, Inc., 17 C.C.P.A. 
906; 38 F. (2d) 696; 393 O.G. 
789; 1930 C.D. 148, and cases 
cited. In the instant case the prior 
registrations cited by the applicant 
have been given no consideration 
whatsoever. Whether such regis- 
trations are of probative value by 
way of illustrating the conditions 
in the trade is a matter concerning 
which no comment need be made, 
it being sufficient to state that they 
cannot be considered alone, with- 
out reference to anything else, as 
imposing any limitations on the 
opposer’s mark.” 


+ + + 
Heads Hamilton Club 


Vernon T. Carey has been elected 

resident of the Advertising Club of 

amilton, Ont., for the coming year. 

He succeeds Leonard C. Eames. Hugh 

M. MclIntyre is vice-president and 

Frank L. J. Seldon, secretary-treasurer. 
. ° . 


Will Join Free & Sleininger 


Earl Irwin, a member of the sales 
department of the Packard Motor Car 
Company since 1925, will join the Chi- 
cago staff of Free & Sleininger, Inc., 





radio station representative, on Au- 
gust 1 
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An Agency’s Real Function 


(Continued from page 10) 


the advertiser might well have been 
concerned first about the advertis- 
ing copy and its efficiency and/or 
the possibility that the product 
was at a competitive disadvantage, 
rather than to have let the cold 
‘merchandising’ figures guide their 
thinking. 

“The real point to bear in mind 
is that rarely in considering mer- 
chandising activities does one find 
a substitute for experience and 
mature judgment. Without these 
qualities, an agency is on danger- 
ous ground in attempting to advise 
any client on merchandising prob- 
lems. It is through experience that 
the agency learns that surface facts 
and figures may be misleading and 
that the trick or easy way that 
gives his advertisers a temporary 
advantage may lead to retaliatory 
measures that become destructive 
for the whole industry; that mer- 
chandising ideas or deals that end 
with selling to the jobber or dealer 
and that do not provide for extra 
movement to the consumer, have a 
habit of starting a downward sales 
curve or of speeding up a down- 
ward movement already started. 


Merchandising Knowledge Is a 
Safeguard 


“While one of the greatest assets 
that any agency has for a client is 
the sincere belief in the power of 
advertising to sell merchandise, the 
agency without a thorough knowl- 
edge of merchandising fundamen- 
tals may ask advertising to perform 
the impossible and in this connec- 
tion there have been, during the 
last five or six years, a number 
of outstanding examples that are 
worth considering. Generally, a 
set of conditions like the following 
are found: 

“The product in question has 
been built into leadership primarily 
through advertising over a period 
of the last twenty years, and it has 
been advertising that has been gen- 
erally accepted as outstanding ad- 
vertising. However, during the 
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last few years sales have slipped 
and the relative competitive posi- 
tion of the product is being seri- 
ously challenged. As sales have 
decreased, profits have materially 
decreased, and as much to the cli- 
ent’s regret as to the agency's, 
the advertising appropriation is 
reduced. Considerable research 
work, of course, has been done 
—the market for the product 
has been found to be just as large 
as it was in earlier years, and 
consumer tests show that the prod- 
uct compares favorably with that 
of competition. 


First Inclination Is to Blame 
Copy or Appropriation 

“What to do? The advertising 
must be at fault. From the client’s 
viewpoint it’s the copy (his lead- 
ing competitors’ copy seems to have 
more bite); from the agency’s 
viewpoint it’s the appropriation 
(only two-thirds of what it used 
to be and the competitor, from 
point of the appropriation, is now 
out-advertising his client). 

“Both the client and the agency 
begin to strain. Finally, after the 
submission of a number of new 
campaigns, a campaign with more 
of a ‘competitive slant’ is selected 
and the appropriation is increased. 
But neither the new campaign nor 
the restoration of the appropriation 
stops the downward sales trend. 
The: wish that advertising would 
remedy the situation has been the 
father to the thought for both the 
client and the agency. 

“Discarding the wish, both client 
and agency finally decide to ‘face 
the music’ for they now agree that 
there must be some fundamental 
merchandising handicap that ad- 
vertising alone cannot overcome. 
When this handicap has been found 
and removed in the cases I have in 
mind, it has been found that sound 
advertising will function just as 
well, or even better than it did in 
the past. 

“One of the things that many 
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large advertisers have had to face 
the last few years is the fact 
that after years of advertising, the 
specialty that they originally put 
on the market has become more or 
less of a commodity, and as a com- 
modity, the product must fight 
under somewhat different rules 
than it did as a specialty. If an 
agency is to be of real merchan- 
dising help in cases like these, it 
necessarily must have not only ex- 
perience, but a great deal of cour- 
age, for very often ‘facing the 
music’ means drastic, even though 
temporary, cuts in appropriation.” 

At this point, I asked Mr. Hobler 
just what he meant when he re- 
ferred to a campaign with more of 
a “competitive slant,” as there had 
seemed to be a little irony in his 
way of expressing it. 

His answer was that, in his 
experience, the average merchan- 
dising mind necessarily thought 
competitively, and that one of his 
cardinal beliefs in advertising was 
that all advertising should, insofar 
as possible, be constructive for the 
particular industry as a whole— 
that it primarily should create de- 
sire for the particular type of 
product advertised, and that one of 
the most common ways for adver- 
tising to get off the track and fail 
to perform its economic function 
is to let it focus its attention on 
the “competitive slant.” 


The Qualities of a Successful 
Account Executive 


I then asked what makes for a 
good agency contact man or ac- 
count representative as he is some- 
times called. Mr. Hobler replied 
that it was a large subject in it- 
self, but that he would attempt to 
briefly visualize what he consid- 
ered the ideal account executive. 

“In him,” he said, “you have an 
individual who, generally speaking, 
has gone pretty far up the scale. 
He has done so because he has 
known how to balance all of the 
functions of agency service. In 
order to do this he must not only 
understand research, media, pub- 
licity and be able to write plans, but 
he must also have a real feeling for 
the creative end of the business as 
well as being vitally interested in 
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the business of his clients as a 
whole. If he does not have this 
creative instinct, he is apt to be a 
very expensive man for both the 
agency and the client, regardless of 
the salary he draws or how well 
his personality is liked. 

“His position is no different from 
that of the fellow who is a genius 
at copy writing, but who lacks the 
necessary balance of good business 
sense. A copy writer of this cali- 
ber never becomes a top man. He 
may get a good salary, but it will 
always be limited by the fact that 
he usually will be told what to do 
by those whose business acumen 
merits responsibility of dictation. 
Similarly, the fellow who knows 
merchandising only and has an in- 
adequate knowledge of the other 
functions of advertising will go 
just so far. 


Do Men from Other Fields 
Make Good Agency Men? 


“It has teen my experience that 
the man coming from some other 
field of business into the agency 
business, whether it be from the 
publication end of advertising or 
from the sales end of a business, is 
at considerable disadvantage to the 
man who has been agency trained 
and has absorbed his knowledge of 
merchandising from the experience 
of the agency executives and the 
first-hand contact with advertising 
and sales problems of its clients. 

“By this I do not mean that 
there have not been very valuable 
additions to the advertising agency 
field from other lines of business, 
for there have been. But I suspect 
that these men would have made 
good in almost any line of en- 
deavor in which they engaged.” 

il asked Mr. Hobler just how lit- 
erally I was to take his mention 
of his belief that a knowledge of 
research and media is necessary to 
a contact man, and as to the part 
a contact man should play in the 
selection of media. 

“TI do not believe,” he said, “that 
an agency should undertake a com- 
prehensive research assignment un- 
less the contact man and/or chief 
executives of the agency get out 
into the field and make some of the 
calls. The great value of research 
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work comes from the interpreta- 
tion of its findings, and while 
the agency research department, of 
course, will carry out the work in 
detail, I do not believe that it can, 
in most cases, be properly inter- 
preted unless some of the actual 
work has been done by the contact 
man and the agency executives. 
“There is nothing that takes the 
place of first-hand information ; 
and similarly, while I believe that 
the media department of the agency 
should be supreme in making media 
recommendations, I do not believe 
that the agency contact man should 
be entirely shut off from contact 
with publication representatives. 
“Although a majority of adver- 
tisers leave the selection of media 
entirely to their agencies and refer 
all publication representatives to 
their agencies, the advertiser should 
keep abreast of media situations 
and he should have a real under- 
standing of various types of media. 
An account executive should never 
find himself in a position where he 
cannot intelligently discuss media 


problems with his client and with 


his media department. But, there 
is a more important reason why 
the account executive should keep 
in touch with media. 


Account Executive and His Place 
in Media Selection 


“The media department obviously 
cannot have the individual degree 
of interest in each client’s product 
as has the account executive who 
must live with it. Therefore, it is 
not always wise to rely solely upon 
the media department to get the 
most out of the knowledge and ser- 
vice which certain media may be 
prepared to-offer. The account ex- 
ecutive is more certain to overlook 
no opportunities for his client 
when he has occasional direct con- 
tact with media men. Very often 
he picks up not only valuable me- 
dium data, Lut information of mer- 
chandising value as well. 

“I am afraid that we have been 
getting somewhat away from your 
original question of what services 
an agency should perform in client 
merchandising, and I doubt whether 
it can answered specifically ; 
for the merchandising service an 
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WHEN THEY 
HAVE FAITH 
THEY BUY 


Buying Punch space, you buy 
more than a medium for pro- 
claiming your goods or services 
—you buy the “willing ear” 
of every one Of its guaranteed 
readers. For wrapped up with 
the unique editorial prestige 
of Punch is the unique hold it 
has on its readers’ confidence. 
What they see in Punch, they 
believe in. When they believe, 
they buy. That’s why Punch, 
in good times and bad, sells 
and sells, builds and builds. 
Can you afford to neglect a 
power-for-progress like this? 
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agency can render varies a great 
deal, among other things, with dif- 
ferent accounts, their distribution, 
set-up, price situation and activities 
of competition, etc. The merchan- 
dising service an agency can render 
to a radio or clothing manufacturer 
is quite different from the service 
it can render to a food or drug 
product which has wide distribu- 
tion in many outlets. The type of 
service an agency can render a 
manufacturer starting in business, 
who has yet to complete his distri- 
bution, materially differs from 
that which can be rendered to the 
well-established brand of a com- 
petitor who has complete distri- 
bution. 

“The average advertiser with a 
small appropriation very often has 
need for a different type of mer- 
chandising from that of the man- 
ufacturer having an_ established 
national business. For the former, 
advertising does not represent the 
steady major factor in the move- 
ment of their goods to the con- 
sumer as in the case of the latter. 
The product of the national 
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advertiser may be carried in every 
store in the trade. From the mer- 
chandising standpoint in this case, 
the agency has to consider how 
many ideas it can provide for re- 
tailers that will move merchandise 
to the consumer over and above 
the printed advertising. 

“And an agency regardless of 
the type of account or the mer- 
chandising needs of an account as 
they affect advertising, should be 
prepared to render capable service 
But when the merchandising needs 
are not primarily concerned with 
advertising or are not directed 
toward the time they will be, I be- 
lieve that the agency would better 
give up the account. It is under- 
taking a service of which it may 
not be capable, for certainly the 
principals of the agency did not 
enter in business primarily to as- 
sume the role of sales counselors 
So I say that the advertiser who is 
not primarily interested in the cre- 
ative and media functions of the 
agency, who does not believe in 
advertising for what advertising 
really does and whose major in- 
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terest is in what merchandising 
work an agency will do, is barking 
up a tree. So is the agency which 
does not think likewise. 

Never get away from the point 
that the money an advertiser 
spends and on which an agency 
makes its commission goes pri- 
marily for the purchase of time 
and space. The real function of 
an agency is wisely selecting its 


media and making that media most | 
effective in its return to the adver- | 


tiser. 


ae 


Harrold Succeeds Guthrie 
on Muncie “Star” 


Harry F. Guthrie has resigned as 
general manager of the Muncie, Ind., 
Star to devote his time to other interests 
and to take a long desired rest from 
business activities. He had been with 
the Star for thirty-one years. He is 
succeeded as general manager by Frank 
E. Harrold, who has been managing 
editor for the last seventeen years. Fred 
C. West, cashier of the Star since 1923, 
has been appointed business manager. 
He has been with the advertising and 
business departments of the paper for 
twenty-four years. John O. Ferris, news 
editor, will succeed Mr. Harrold as 
managing editor. 

. ° . 


Campaign for New Fabrics 


S. Stroock & Company, New York, 
producers of camel hair, cashmere and 
other fabrics, will feature a new de- 
velopment in camel’s hair fabric in 
national advertising this fall in addition 
to another cloth made from the hair of 
the Guanaco for women’s apparel. The 
Sterling Advertising Agency, New York, 
will handle the advertising. 

. o . 


Elected by Albany Club 


Herbert A. Steinke, director of art 
instruction of the Albany public schools, 
has been elected president of the Albany, 
N. Y., Advertising Club. Other officers 
are Raymond artin, vice-president; 

J. McCann, treasurer; and Mrs. 
Floyd Walters, secretary. 
* a . 


Death of L. B. Elliott 


Luther B. Elliott, president-treasurer 
of the Elliott Advertising Service, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., died last week at that 
city, aged sixty-cight. He was formerly 
advertising manager of Bausch & Lomb 

Optical Company and the Sen Sen 
Company. 

eee 


Coleman Appointed 


Junior Home for Mothers and _ Chil- 
dren’s Activities have appointed the 
W. F. Coleman, publishers representa- 
tive, as Pacific Coast representative. 
Mr, Coleman has offices in Seattle, 
Francisco, and Los Angeles 
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New Home Product Market 


With Doubling Up of Families on the Wane, Firth Carpet Sees 
Profit Opportunities 


“ A® incomes are restored, young 

people living with parents 
and families who have gathered 
under one roof for economy, are 
now starting to keep house them- 
selves. People who moved into 
apartments are re-opening city and 
suburban homes. Millions who 
have been ‘getting along’ with 
worn-out furniture are now buy- 
ing new floor coverings.” 

This paragraph, taken from a 
trade-paper advertisement of the 
Firth Carpet Company, in which 
it points out to dealers why they 
can again expect to enjoy volume 
at a profit, has a significance for 
other companies whose products are 
a part of a home. It may mean 
to them, as it does to the Firth 
company, a market worth going 
after. 

Including its direct-mail and 
magazine advertising, this company 
has trebled its advertising this year 
and has adopted a fresh copy slant 
in order to get away from the 
run-of-mine rug advertising. Hav- 
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Colorful advertising treatment for 
the colorful designs 


ing always laid emphasis on style 
leadership, beginning last July it 
introduced a number of new rug 
patterns based on a search in vari- 
ous countries all over the world 
for masterpieces of peasant crafts- 
manship, family heirlooms and mu- 
seum pieces. These interesting and 
refreshing designs, collected from 
the four corners of the globe, were 
offered as an “International Hooked 
Floor Covering” group—in which 
these rare designs were interpreted 
for the modern American woman 
in a price range that would fit her 
needs. 

Largely as a result of the intro- 
duction of these new patterns, sales 
of the company increased 22 per 
cent. This year the search for 
new patterns and interesting rug 
treatment has been carried a step 
farther. The colors and patterns 
of various Scotch clans—the clans 
MacLachlan, Mackintosh, Menzies 
and others—have been interpreted 
in a group of Scotch Tartan rugs, 
after a study of these plaids re- 
vealed that they harmonized both 
with modern and traditional home 
settings. 

The painstaking search which the 
company made for these interesting 
patterns was attended by experi- 
ences of much glamor, interest and 
even sometimes danger for the 
company’s representatives. In fact, 
so interesting were the experiences 
of the men who were searching 
for these patterns that last year 
a booklet entitled “Pilgrimage for 
Inspiration” was gotten up wherein 
the background, historical and ro- 
mantic, of the search for each of 
the various patterns was written 
up as a short story. The result 
was a booklet that reads almost 
like fiction and this was offered in 
the company’s advertisements to 
consumers who were interested. So 
successful has the booklet been 
that this year it is being enlarged 
and more fully illustrated. In ad- 
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dition a special folder on the Scotch 
plaid designs has been printed, in 
which crests and bright little his- 
tories of various Scotch clans are 
described. 

The advertisements on the Scotch 
plaid designs have met with some 
interesting results. The company 
has received numerous requests 
asking if it has brought out the de- 
sign of some particular clan, these 
requests coming from people who 
are descendants of the clans and 
who fancy the idea of having a 
rug interpreting the color of their 
own clan on their living-room floor. 
Of course the number of Scotch 
clans is quite numerous and the 
company has not brought out de- 
signs in all of them as this would 
be an impossible task, but it has 
selected some of the most promi- 
nent and pleasing of the clan colors. 

The romance attending the search 
for these designs naturally gives 
an opportunity for an advertising 
slant that is both refreshing and 
quite different. A typical treatment 
which this romantic angle provides 
for an advertisement is revealed 
by one which, for its illustration, 
carries a colored painting of a mob 
of Balkan peasants storming the 
villa of a corrupt official. Break- 
ing into the illustration is the star- 
tling headline, “Snatched from the 
flames of a Balkan love-nest . . . 
the inspiration for this hooked rug 
of unusual design.” 

The story behind this particular 
design is that a corrupt Balkan 
oficial stole public funds, rifled a 
museum, and built a love-nest for 
his mistress. This aroused the 
peasants whose taxes were paying 
for this illicit romance and they, 
in their fury, stormed the villa with 
blazing torches and left it a smol- 
dering ruin. From the flames a 
peasant had snatched a scrap of ex- 
quisite tapestry. This bit of tap- 
estry was found by one of the 
company’s agents who bought it 
and from that design the company 
is bringing out a rug which it has 
called Zagora. The advertisement 
also illustrates the design and one 
of the company’s agents buying 
this bit of tapestry from a Balkan 
peasant. 

Other advertisements are similarly 
planned, some showing Scottish 
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Publishers.. 


YOU CAN— 


Save time of executives 

Save space and rent 

Fix costs in advance 
by having your circulation details 
handled outside of your own office— 
but as a department of your own. 





Many publishers are in need of an or- 
ganization to pletely handle the 
circulation end of their business. We 
have an eighteen year record with class 
and trade publications and are fully 
equipped for the job. 


All phases of the work—correspon- 
dence—records—mailing—ABC reports 
—newsstand distribution—and any spe- 
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how economically and efficiently your 
circulation can be handled. It will cost 
you nothing to talk it over. 
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421 West 21st Street, New York 














v4 HAT qualifications are 
you looking for in a man? 


Men of varied experience and 
ability advertise in these pages, 
seeking opportunity to sell 
their services. 


The chances are you will find 
several likely candidates for 
the job by looking over recent 
advertisements. Many compe- 
tent men have been located in 
this manner with a minimum 
of expense and trouble. 


If you have any difficulty in 
finding a man to measure up 
to your specific requirements, 
locate him by advertising in 
PRINTERS’. INK. It requires 
only a small expenditure to 
get in touch with really worth- 
while men. 
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landscapes in color as a background 
for the new Scotch designs. 

Not only does this romantic ap- 
peal provide interesting advertise- 
ments, but it has given the com- 
pany’s salesmen an interesting story 
to tell dealers. Carrying the idea 
down to the point of sale, the com- 
pany has tagged each rug with 
a brief description of its back- 
ground so that the retail salesman 
can also tell an interesting tale 
about the background of each pat- 
tern to a prospective purchaser. 

During the depression the Firth 
company introduced Sanitized 
Wool—as a guarantee of the clean- 
liness and quality of the carpet 
wools and processes used in the 
making of its rugs. This emphasis 
on the sanitary angle was due to 
the introduction of much shoddy 
rug merchandise during the years 
when price was such a dominant 
factor. In the new campaign this 
Sanitized idea is mentioned as a 
subsidiary theme but the company 
is quick to acknowledge that this 
angle also has a negative appeal in 
that it may suggest that all rugs 
have a disturbing health angle to 
them. 

Another interesting feature of the 
campaign is the continuous use of 
coupons in which customers ask 
for the booklets previously de- 
scribed. Several thousand inquiries 
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Shapiro to Be Sales Agent 


M. Shapiro has ae as secretary 
and sales manager of Gaul, Derr & 
Shearer Company, Philadelphia, effective 
August 1, to become sales agent for the 
alcohol division of the Carbide and Car- 
bon Chemicals Corporation of New York 
in the Philadelphia region. In his new 
work, Mr. Shapiro will be associated 
with a brother in the Shapiro Sales 
Company. 
- . 


Heads Northwestern Alumni 
Walter D. Warrick, vice-president of 
the W. E. Long Company, Chicago, 
advertising counselor, has been elected 
president of the Northwestern Universary 
Alumni Association. 
- 7 a 


Has Oyster Account 

The Oyster Harbors Club, Oysterville, 
Mass., has placed its advertising account 
with N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
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have resulted. The company made 
an interesting experiment by tak- 
ing 500 of these coupons and check- 
ing back to see whether they were 
coming from the right type of 
customer. This was followed up 
by sending to each inquirer a let- 
ter asking if, in the meantime, she 
had been to a retail store to look 
at the rugs, whether she had pur- 
chased a rug or intended to buy 
one in the near future. Sixty per 
cent of the people thus questioned 
answered the letter and out of 
these 300, 225 could be identified 
as bona fide prospects. 

This year the company has pro- 
vided space in the coupon for the 
customer to mention her own deal- 
er’s name. Many of course do not 
fill in this blank but where they 
do the inquiry is sent to the par- 
ticular dealer mentioned. Where 
the dealer mentioned does not carry 
Firth rugs, this makes a lead for 
getting a new dealer. Answers to 
the coupon are answered with a 
list of dealers located near the 
home of the inquirer. At the same 
time a card is sent to a nearby 
dealer reporting the inquiry and 
suggesting a follow-up. This 
double approach insures that the 
inquiry wili be taken care of either 
by a dealer’s initiative or by the 
customer knowing nearby dealers 
who do carry the company’s rugs. 


+ 


Names Brinckerhoff Agency 


Advertising of Bona Allen, Inc., 
Buford, Ga., manufacturer of harness 
and collars, has been placed with 
Brinckerhoff, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency. Latigotan weatherproofed har- 
ness will be featured in a _business- 
aper campaign on an_institutional- 
istoric theme using a series of unusual 
paintings. 

e o - 


Death of W. A. Johnson 


Walter Adams Johnson, publisher of 
the Garden Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y., 
died of a heart attack last week while 
on a visit to Chestertown, Md. He was 
fifty-six years old. 

7 + . 


Now a Daily 


The Logan, Ohio, Democrat-Sentinel, 
which has been a weekly, is now being 
» except Saturday, under 
the Daily News and 
Democrat-Sentinel. 
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Automotive Bargain 
Counters 


B“ RGAIN tables, similar to those 
used in £ and 10-cent stores, 
are being displayed in gasoline fill- 
ing stations to promote the selling 
of automotive accessories. The 
idea is being employed by Ford 
dealers, particularly those who have 
gone in for the new program of 
Neighborhood Sales and Service 
Stations, which includes service on 
all makes of automobiles: 

Dealers who operate oil and gas- 
oline selling sections in conjunction 
with the new type stations have 
the tables piled with automotive 
items at prices indicated on the 
trays. The items include novelties 
for the car as well as practical 
articles such as sun glasses, wind- 
shield wipers, hub caps, gear shift 
lever balls, electric fans of the type 
adaptable to the six-volt batteries 
of automobiles, polishing cloths, 
assorted varieties of polishes for 
the metal parts of the car as well 
as the finish, tire gauges, sponges, 
and the like. 

Dealers say the new display ar- 
rangement has largely increased 
sales. 


+ + + 
Death of Vernon C. Judge 


Vernon C. Judge, assistant manager of 
the guest tours department of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, died last 
week of heart disease while swimming 
in Chesapeake Bay, Md., where he was 
on a_ holiday. Mr. Judge, who was 
thirty-one years old, was formerly with 
the Rodney E. Boone Organization. 

7 . - 


Joins Spangler & Berry 
Jack Tesler has joined Spangler & 
Berry, Washington, D. C., agency, as 
manager of the art department. This 
agency will handle the advertising for 
liquor brands controlled by Records & 
Goldsborough, Baltimore. 
° > 7 


With “Northwest Farm News” 


Formerly with the Anacortes, Wash., 
American, Milton N, Floodman has been 
named advertising manager of the North- 
west Farm News, Bellingham, Wash. 
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To The President 


As president of your firm you are interested in 





for 
to “L,” Box 125, Printers’ Ink. 








her forte the creation and 
writing of radio programs 


, to an unusual degree, knack of inter- 
preting scientific, technical data in a thor- 


ough 
appeal to women. Right now responsible for a 
program doing a real job for sponsor and has 


ly entertaining, understandable program of 


programs. Unusual ideas for publicity and 
merchandising tie-ups. A stickler for research 
in getting facts straight. She wants a job with 
agency or sponsor. Address “‘J,’’ Box 124, P. I. 





PRODUCTION EXECUTIVE 


A man who feels he has reached the top in his 
past business tion is Hable to a suc- 
cessful business house or advertising office. He 
has a splendid record acquired during 15 years 
as expert in type, printing, engraving, estimat- 
ing. With a college background, a tactful yet 
aggressive personality and a liberal viewpoint 
he assures you that combination of qualifica- 
tions so essential to a progressive organization. 
ADDRESS “N,” BOX 126, PRINTERS’ INK 
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He would be too 
impressionable an 
optimist who 
would see in the current Congres- 
sional revolt against the Adminis- 
tration a quick return to govern- 
mental sanity. 

Overly enthusiastic, also, is the 
observer who seems to recognize 
in that revolt any over-night re- 
establishment of rule by the people. 

For democracies are machines 
whose cogs are made of a fibrous 
and not-too-stable substance called 
politics; and in the operation of 
such a mechanism, effect cannot 
always be traced straight back to 
cause. 

Thus, a Congressman may pro- 
claim that his itch to soak the rich 
is a mere reflection of a similar 
but much more insistent yearning 
among his constituents ; and he may 
omit to mention that yesterday he 
was told, and quite plainly, that un- 
less, for the nonce, he plays dead 
from the neck up—and for many 
of our public servants that little 


Politics to 
the Rescue 
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favor is not insurmountably diff- 
cult—when the time comes to deal 
out that four billions of work- 
relief, his beloved district may be 
forgotten. 

To compound confusion, there 
are forces at work that pul! at 
cross purposes even with them. 
selves. That which today is an 
Administration project, high on 
the “must” list for action before 
Saturday, tomorrow may be a 
witches’ brew that the Administra- 
tion never heard of. 

The White House urges quick 
adjournment, and then drops into 
the hopper of legislation a taxing 
program that, at its fastest, would 
merit months of careful grinding 
And out of the mill blows the chafi 
of epithet. The New Deal has laid 
an egg. As a campaign issue next 
year, it will lay another. And 
Congress, confronted by the tax 
problem, and confronted also by 
such major measures as the utilities 
bill, the banking bill, the Guffey 
bill, and the AAA—Congress, 
hornet-mad, buzzes on. 

If anywhere there gleams a 
spark of hope, it is, perhaps, that 
newly visible factor of Congres- 
sional ire. For Congress is mad. 

On both sides of the party line, 
bitterness speaks. On the floor of 
the House, a Democrat, fighting 
for the lives of the holding compa- 
nies, quotes the Democratic plat- 
form; and the Republicans ap- 
plaud. Democrats, looking forward 
to their respective campaigns next 
year, disavow the New Deal as a 
copy angle; and _ Republicans, 
torches alight, all ready to set their 
respective hustings afire with anti- 
New Deal sentiment, chafe at the 
delay—the while they pray, inter- 
mittently, for a Candidate. 

Cold comfort, it is, to feel that 
even in this national nightmare, 
politics may serve to wake the 
sleeper. Yet so events may shape 
themselves. And if politics does 
operate to send Congress home 
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quickly, then, among human activi- 
ties, politics will take on a new 
respectability and will merit a new 
esteem. 


Mode.” "Scales waco 
Mr. Prall such an alarmist 
variety that the members of the 
National Association of Broadcast- 
ers must have thought that Anning 
S. Prall, chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, was 
going to swoop down on their con- 
vention in Colorado Springs last 
Monday breathing out threatenings 
and slaughter and almost literally 
cracking skulls right and left. 

For one thing he was going to 
outlaw, forever and a day, the ad- 
vertising of medical products over 
the air. He was going to wield the 
big stick so as to instil fear of 
the New Deal into one and all. 

But instead, Mr. Prall made a 
speech that was at once pacific and 


helpful. Withal he was becomingly 


modest. He presented the ex- 
traordinary spectacle of a powerful 
Government official standing before 
an important advertising body and 
not claiming to know all there was 
to know about it—not handing 
down any inspired words from 
Mt. Sinai. He was actually naive 
enough to assume and even to admit 
that broadcasters must necessarily 
know something about their own 
business. 

“If a product in the first in- 
stance is legitimate,” he said, “and 
if it is advertised in good taste 
without false or deceptive state- 
ments, then there is no reason why 
the account cannot be accepted by 
the station. But the broadcaster 
must be the judge. If he is in- 
capable of judging, then we must 
assume that he is not the proper 
person to hold a broadcasting sta- 
tion license.” 

And in commending N. B. C. and 
C. B. S. for their leadership in 
cleaning up programs, he made this 
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astonishing statement—astonishing, 
that is, as coming from a Govern- 
ment official : 

“They have responded admirably, 
and we hope they will continue to 
lead the way in this sensible self- 
regulation movement.” 

The italics are ours. Messrs. 
Tugwell, Wallace, et al., please 
read and ponder carefully. 

Meanwhile, our compliments to 
Chairman Prall. 


William P. 
Room on the Jacobs, executive 


Band Wagon vice-president of 
the Institute of the Medicine Man- 
ufacturers, again wants us to write 
“to your friends in Congress” about 
the Copeland Bill. Mr. Jacobs is 
very sure that if the Department 
of Agriculture has charge of the 
administration of this bill there 
may be brought down “such a 
deluge of Federal chastisement 
upon the already intimidated ad- 
vertiser that he will be frightened 
out of the field.” 

To avert this unhappy develop- 
ment he would have the Federal 
Trade Commission in charge of 
preventing all false advertising. 
And will we please write our 
friends in Congress (we thank Mr. 
Jacobs for the compliment; we are 
not sure we have any friends 
there) to that effect, and so on. 

Gently, but firmly, we must an- 
swer no, 

Furthermore, we modestly arise 
to remark that it would be ex- 
cellent judgment on the part of the 
Institute, and other organizations, 
to accept S.5 in its present form 
as being the best food, drugs and 
cosmetic bill that can be had. It és 
a thoroughly good bill at that. The 
Proprietary Association, which 
wanted the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in the picture as earnestly 
as does Mr. Jacobs, has endorsed 
S.5. The food manufacturers are 
for it. So are the publishers and 
advertising agencies. We imagine 
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there is still room on the band 
wagon for the Institute of Medicine 
Manufacturers. 

If the Proprietary Association, 
including manufacturers large and 
small are not afraid of S.5 as 
now constituted, what is there 
about it that scares Mr. Jacobs 
and his friends so mightily? 


That Mouse Well, that fellow 
that Emerson or 


Trap Is Here! Hubbard—or was 
it neither of them?—expected to 
come along finally has arrived. 
And henceforth, most speeches, 
articles, and editorials about ad- 
vertising will have to take him into 
account. 

The Devil take the consequences, 
he has made his mouse trap! 

But perhaps it’s all for the best. 
You see, that mouse-trap notion, as 
Hubbard or Emerson or Shake- 
speare or Bacon popped it forth, 
always has seemed to stand adver- 
tising on its ear. Always it has 
called for no end of explaining 
and touching up and modernizing— 
so much, in fact, that many a man 
who has tackled it has regretted 
bringing it up. 

For, if it be true that, without 
any urging at all, the world will 
wear a path to the forest-hidden 
door of a man who makes a better 
mouse trap than his neighbor, then 
where does copy get off, or layout, 
or schedule? If this be true, then 
what perversity is restraining the 
A. N. P. A. and the 4-A’s and the 
N. A. B. and the A. N. A. and 
the A. F. A. from getting into 
something that Consumer Schlink 
and Professor Tugwell would call 
useful ? 

Truly, that mouse-trap text has 
caught more men than mice. 

But now comes Rupert Merkl, 
who says he will not make a trap 
for elephants, because elephants 
“walk away mit,” but who has 
made for mice a super-trap—a 
mouse trap that amazed no less 
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difficultly amazable a person than 
Dr. Raymond Lee Ditmars, reptile 
curator at the Bronx zoo. 

To Dr. Ditmars, Rupert Merkl 
showed a snake trap. To Dr. Dit. 
mars’ astonishment, the snake trap 
caught a snake. And Rupert ex- 
plained: “If you need a mouse 
for the snake trap, I have a mouse 
trap to catch the mouse to catch the 
snake with. They go in my traps. 
I guarantee.” 

Said Dr. Ditmars: “Make me up 
a batch for my trip to Trinidad.” 

And that’s that. However, the 
comforting fact remains that, until 
we all can re-arrange our mouse- 
trap thinking, this mouse trap to 
out-trap all other traps will be back, 
again, in the woods. 


The Hick An observer of 


G the American 
Has ae scene laments the 


passing of the hick. Whimsically, 
he mourns; for “the hick was a 
colorful figure, who provided much 
amusement and an easy sense oi 
superiority to city folk.” 

But the hick has gone—erased by 
advertising, by education, by im- 
proved communication, by acceler- 
ated travel. Not even his women- 
folk remain, and that’s too bad. 
For, the dirge goes on: “There is 
less satisfaction in their (the city 
folks’) knowing the latest style, 
now that everybody else knows it.” 

Yet somehow, we can’t seem to 
weep. We find it difficult to feel 
bereft of that which never existed 
—except, of course, in the city 
folks’ imagination. 

Indeed, our only sentimental re- 
action is gratification, plus hope— 
gratification because at last the 
truth comes out, and the hope that 
certain advertisers soon will dis- 
cover that the putative hick in- 
telligence, in city and village and 
town and country, has given up its 
ghostly existence, also. 

Full-grown, consuming Ameri- 
cans are neither hicks nor morons. 
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CAQUUTL 


THE MAGIAZINE FOR MEN 


The $5.00 magazine 
with at least 230,000 
A. B. C. readers—and 
the Lord only knows 
how many more. 


CAQUULE. 


50c per copy $5.00 per year 





July Magazine Advertising 


1935 1935 1934 1933 1935 1934 
Pages _ Lines Lines Lines Jan.-July Jan.-July 
Fortune 45,267 55,616 21,646 443,032 443,113 
Yachting a30,209 24,281 17,375 258,707 188,373 
Cosmopolitan 26,670 28,396 20,555 189,497 179,485 
Esquire b24,469 13,692 199,440 94,654 
Motor Boating 22,824 23,382 17,334 216,748 197,748 
Town & Country 19,335 25,109 18,256 235,516 239,299 
The Spur 18,662 21,000 11,491 159,348 171,64 
American Magazine 15,569 20,590 14,150 131,606 141,103 
Redbook 15,563 17,997 11,273 122,157 109,299 
Field & Stream 13,922 12,548 8,664 103,093 87,622 
Popular Mechanics 13,328 10,640 115,126 90,038 
Better Homes & Gardens 12,557 12,344 134,221 113,573 
The Sportsman 12,305 13,904 108,266 130,08) 
House & Garden 12,081 17,708 159,535 198,079 
Nation’s Business 11,827 14,770 117,695 123,265 
Forbes (2 June is.) 11,143 12,447 478,741 67,558 
Screenland 11,072 10,884 72,730 69,847 
Country Life 11,067 14,854 136,801 128,137 l 
Motion Picture 11,045 14,754 71,631 95,367 Steel f 
Movie Classic 11,045 14,182 71,631 94,424 buildin 
American Golfer 11,040 15,869 87,537 91,617 
Silver Screen 10,615 10,711 72,076 69,434 ns 9 
10,278 8,037 132,895 74,267 
N. Y. Met. Edition 12,464 12,931 172,242 1060 selves ‘ 
Popular Science Monthly 9,962 10,121 93,052 89,490 
Sunset 9,562 10,025 87,466 69,637 
Banking 8,914 8,243 81,435 73,290 FORTU}] 
National Sportsman 8,904 6,705 66,271 53,582 d : 
Modern Mechanix & Inventions. 39 8,795 10,077 75,448 73,662 and tr 
American Rifleman 8,664 7,405 60,257 50,970 art 
Atlantic Monthly ...........:.. 38 = «8,535 (2,839 77,363 39,808 Opinio 
Outdoor Life 8,519 9,328 : 78,399 59,460 vice ofr 
Extension Magazine 8,109 6,727 7 49,803 50,776 
Modern Living a7,937 a6,352 56,297 48,376 
7,728 9,072 62,534 75,306 Which 
Boys’ Life 7,650 9,161 69,590 65,465 - 
Christian Herald 7,480 8,840 63,392 66,316 in pres 
Sports Afield 7,429 7,867 58,397 56,523 
7,189 9,281 55,941 67,153 the gr 
Physical Culture 7,069 7,724 68,030 63,177 900,00 
Hunting & Fishing 6,976 5,871 55,023 46,062 oe. 
Elks Magazine 5,956 5,863 42,760 38,330 in 1ts 1 
House Beautiful 5,900 12,404 ¥ 143,858 141,342 
Vanity Fair 5,896 14,727 113,706 167,988 the st 
American Boy KN 5,746 5,966 56,905 51,608 U S - 
Model Airplane News 5,720 7,099 43,978 52,830 ove 
The Stage 5,712 3,588 40,718 45,030 from | 
Screen Romances 5,677 5,243 40,957 47,248 
Radio News 5,529 6,269 52,145 50,952 
Mag. of Wall St. (2 June is.).. 5,483 4,574 419,086 28,412 
Travel 5,372 4,108 62,098 52,888 
Harpers Magazine 5,306 6,132 55,468 62,524 
Review of Reviews 4,667 3,583 43,346 44,69 
Scribner’s 4,485 2,513 43,122 34,908 
National Geographic 4,476 5,528 49,728 52,590 
American Legion Monthly 4,051 5,233 33,414 41,329 
(Continued on page 94) 








Carloadings... 


of Publac Opinion 





. A NEW JOURNALISTIC SERVICE BY FORTUNE 





Steel production, bank clearings, commodity prices, 

building permits, electric output, department store sales 
. carloadings . . . these indices have proved them- 

selves valid, accurate tools in the hands of business. 


FORTUNE proposes now to supplement these industrial 
and trade indices by a new editorial probing of Public 
Opinion. The July issue starts this new quarterly ser- 
vice on its way. 


Which is another example of FORTUNE’s unique service 
in presenting the literature of Business. Small wonder 
the growing enthusiassn of 100,000 subscribers and the 
900,000 additional readers for FORTUNE. Your product 
in its pages will be seen by people already interested in 
the stuff of Business—a million people who are the 
U. S.’s most important, influential buyers of everything 
from tin plate to tomato juice. 


rOrcwune 


135 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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1935 1934 1933 1935 19 

Lines Lines Lines Jan.-July 
Judge (June) 3,878 5,434 4,704 d29,172 
Real Detective 3,823 5,669 5,666 45,723 abs 
American Forests 3,640 3,025 2,940 32,340 n 4 
Rotarian 3,530 2,683 1,810 27,943 = 
Picture 3,432 2,717 3,761 24,475 2 
Startling Detective Adventures .. 3,338 3,412 3,822 30,718 
True Detective Mysteries 3,278 2,119 1,547 26,896 ’ 
Open Road for Boys 2,946 3,482 5,214 29,172 24 
Nature Magazine 2,940 821 1,702 26,094 | 
Film Fun 2,905 4,350 4,719 26,668 
The Forum 2,820 2,145 4,290 33,346 
Dell Men’s Group 2,632 2,996 1,974 19,590 
Broadway & Hollywood Movies. 2,521 4,600 © 18,198 
Munsey Combination 2,296 2,016 1,680 21,952 
American Mercury 2,176 2,102 1,725 17,654 
Scientific American 2,048 1,669 2,424 19,757 
Golden Book 1,783 1,200 1,729 21,012 
The Lion 1,737 2,167 1,764 19,096 
Current History 1,735 1,173 1,006 16,286 
Street & Smith’s Big 7 Group .. 1,624 1,288 1,624 14,056 
St. Nicholas 1,528 2,049 2,257 21,570 
Street & Smith Combination ... 1,512 896 896 12,880 
Asia q 1,388 2,892 2,196 17,072 
Blue Book 563 490 483 5,205 





663,550 708,463 499,599 6,014,238 Sian 


a Larger page size. b Advertising page changed from three columns (504 lines) to f 
(672 lines). c Two issues. d Jan.-June linage. e No issue. 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


1935 1935 1934 1933 1935 194 
Pages __ Lines Lines Lines Jan.-July Jan-j 
* Home Journal 37,711 37,227 32,145 
McCall’s 35,732 38,145 31,963 
Good Housekeeping 35,095 36,583 29,838 
Woman’s Home Companion .... 33,870 37,504 28,814 
Vogue (2 is.) 29,695 31,884 28,906 
Harper’s Bazaar 4 29,344 29,229 
Tower Magazines al9,389 14,214 
Pictorial Review 7 18,311 13,349 
True Story I 16,767 18,703 
Modern Screen d 14,566 15,369 
Modern Romances 13,609 15,121 
Radio Stars 13,402 
*Movie Mirror 12,620 
Hollywood 12,174 
Screen Play 12,109 
Screen Book 12,022 
Household Magazine 11,766 
True Experiences 11,247 
Parents’ Magazine 11,076 
True. Romances 10,971 
Photopla 10,888 
Love & 


True Confessions 

tRomantic Stories 

Holland’s 

Delineator 

Farmer’s Wife 

unior League Magazine 
omantic Movie Stories 
Woman’s World 
Needlecraft-The Home Arts .... 
Child Life 

Messenger of Sacred Heart .... 
Junior Home for Mothers 1,845 14,452 





498,449 483,588 349,174 4,467,597 4,087,648 
a Larger page size. “* Shadoplay combined with Movie Mirror. ¢ Radioland com 
bined with Romantic Stories. b June & July issues combined. c July linage only. 
(Continued on page 96) 
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NATIONAL WEEKLIES (5 June Issues) 


1935 1935 


Lines 

Saturday Evening Post 175,677 
Collier’s 

New Yorker 

Time 

The American Weekly 

The United States News 

Business Week 

Liberty 

Litera 

ews- 
The Nation 

New Republic 


1934 
Lines 


26,820 
10,147 
a6,800 
a4,138 


1933 
Lines 
al01,431 
a53,284 
a56,802 
a59,936 
a45,535 


a13,576 

al6,468 

a20,60. 
a8,016 


a5,95n 
a5,206 


1935 





668,508 
a Four issues. 


648,387 


386,809 


CANADIAN (June Issues) 


1935 
Lines 
a41,436 
35,315 
28,562 


Mayfair 

Maclean’s (2 is.) 

Chatelaine 

Canadian Home Journal 

Liberty (5 is.) 
“exclusively Canadian 

in comb, with U. S, 

National Home Monthly 

The Canadian Magazine 

Canadian Business (July) 


“ 


1934 
Lines 
35,719 


1933 
Lines 
22,127 
33,160 


17,173 
15,544 
6,888 


89,527 
c85,307 





Totals 
a Larger page size. 
Grand Totals 


201,838 
b Four issues. 


+ + 


200,438 


c Jan.-July linage. 
2,032,345 2,040,876 


+ 


159,610 


1,395,192 


1,187,812 


15,615,976 14,695,340 


Gardner Made General Manager, 
W. T. Grant Company 
Karl D. Gardner, vice-president and 
director of merchandising of the W. T. 
Grant Company, New York, has been 
appointed general manager in charge of 
store operation and personnel, sales 
promotion, advertising and merchandis- 
ing. He has been with the Grant or- 
ganization since 1913. 
. e © 
Joins Gillham Agency 
Miss Beryl Crockett, formerly engaged 
in Federal Government research work in 
tah, has joined the L. S. Gillham 
Company, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
agency, as assistant secretary. 
. * . 


With House of Gadgets 

Miss E. E. Levings has been appointed 
advertising and sales promotion = 
of the House of Gadgets, Inc., New 
York, maker and distributor of the 
“On Me” game. 

* o . 

New Gair Unit 
"1 Gair ne Sretainese, Inc., BY. 
as acqu the con 
division of the a ad Products 
Corporation. 


“The Zontian” to Accept 
Advertising 

The Zontian, Chicago, official publica 
tion of Zonta International, will open 
its columns to advertising, beginning 
with its August issue. The publication 
is increasing its format to nine by 
twelve inches. 


. * . 
Appointed by Lyon Metal 
T. W. Becker has been appointed 
manager of the New York office of Lyon 
Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, Ill. He 
succeeds W. E. Lon , Who has been 
promoted to manager of the Steel Equip- 


ment Division. 
ee 


Has Lawrence Balsam Account 
The Lawrence-Williams Company, 
Cleveland, Lawrence caustic balsam, has 
ee = its advertising with the Camp 
1-Sanford Advertising company, of 
that city. 
. oe 
Names Baldwin & Strachan 
Y 


of 


uffalo, N. 
maker « 

its advertis- 

win & Strachan, 


ing account 
Inc., of that city. 
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“| like the way you bring our 
retailers into the advertising plan.” 


Your local retailers can be 
brought right into your na- 
tional advertising when they 
are listed under your brand 
name in classified telephone 
directories. Oneshort sentence 
in your advertising can tell 
prospects how to locate your 
nearest representative. 


Such positive identification 
makes your advertising more 
effective—brings home the 
sales your advertising makes. 

Specific estimates furnished, 
without obligation, to agencies 
or advertisers. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
Trade Mark Service Division 


195 Broadway 
New York 


® 


3N W. Washington 
Chicago 











The Little Schoolmaster’s” 
Classroom 








Bernanizep Wire_ 


fe 
for Railway Right-of-Way Fences 


Bernancaed Wire car 6 many comm be momen ate 


a__ headline “Bethanized 
Wire for Railway Right- 
of- Way Fences,” shows a 
wire locomotive emitting a 
spiraling cloud of steam 
s - o 

Advertising clubs inter. 
ested in boosting attendance 
at their meetings might do 
well to take a leaf out of 
the experience of the Ad- 
vertising Managers Club of 
Chicago. This organization 
has enjoyed an excellent 
turnout at its monthly 
meetings, or “clinics,” as 
they are called. To date 
no clinic has seen less than 
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participating in the discus- 
sions which are the very 
essence of the Club’s suc- 


hese cess. 








For there are no pre- 
pared speeches or outside 
speakers. Exclusiveness 
might be the proper noun 








‘THE job of illustrating a difficult 
product attractively and at the 
same time catching the attention 


of special prospects is smartly 
handled in a couple of recent 
Bethlehem Steel Company adver- 
tisements. Wire is likely to be un- 
exciting when illustrated in the 
standard rolls and coils. Bethle- 
hem Steel gets around. that by 
twisting the wire into simple but 
graphic models. 


An advertisement addressed to* 


executives responsible for plant 
maintenance features a photograph 
of a factory outlined in wire— 
two stacks and two windblown 
curls of wire smoke. The copy 
begins “Chain-link and other types 
of fences made from Bethanized 
Wire receive a warm reception 
from executives responsible for 
plant maintenance.” 

The second advertisement, under 


with which to characterize 
the Club’s atmosphere. Exclusive- 
ness, that is, of a sort. Not ex- 
clusiveness of the kind that pre- 
vents members from taking off 
their professional coats and getting 
down to brass tacks, but exclusive- 
ness that bars all reporters and sell- 
ers of advertising from its sessions 
and limits membership very defi- 
nitely in number and in qualifica- 
tion. Only advertising executives 
of advertisers are eligible. 

Each clinic is devoted to some 
pre-determined phase of work and 
each month a different member is 
assigned a future subject which it 
is his duty to study up on in order 
to act as discussion leader. Timely 
and controversial subjects are se- 
lected. “Planning the Advertising 
Appropriation”; “Cutting Down 
Waste in Dealer Helps”; “Where 
and How Does Radio Fit into the 
Picture” ; “The Use of Large Space 
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She Doesn’t Look at the Menu 


—Knows It by Heart 


She calls the waiter, “Tony.” 
And Tony knows her as a 
“regular.” Millions of lonely 
working women “eat out at 
hash houses.” Their homes are 
furnished rooms. Their sole 
interest in life is the job. 

These women do no house- 
keeping. They do not cook, 
nor buy vacuum cleaners or 
refrigerators. They have no 
husbands,. no children, no 
homes. They are not part of 
the market for most advertised 
products. 

But they do go for the fiction 
magazines in a big way. There 


NEEDLECRAFT 


are ten million of them accord- 
ing to the 1930 census, enough 
to water the circulation of all 
magazines to an appreciable 
extent. 

Needlecraft prints no fiction. 
It automatically eliminates the 
women engaged in industry. 
But it attracts irresistibly 700,- 
000 homebodies by confining 
its editorial matter to needle- 
work, foods and_ cooking, 
housekeeping and similar re- 
lated home arts. 

It furnishes a big, selected, 
concentrated growing market 
of prospects. 


The Home Arts 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO 


MAGAZINE 
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WANTED 


A man who is successful in a selling 
job in some line where the emphasis 
is on the service rendered rather than 
merely specialty selling. A college 
graduate, between twenty-five and 
thirty-five would be preferred. He 
MUST be successful in his present 
line and his reason for considering a 
change is therefore for greater future 
opportunity. To receive consideration 
his reply must be specific on the fol- 
lowing points: Past and present busi- 
ness connections and record of ac- 
complishment in both,—age, educa- 
tional background, marital status, 
number of dependents, and present 
earned income. The opportunity is to 
take a responsible place as promptly 
as possible in a new sales develop- 
ment of an old and nationally known 
institution. Our reason for advertis- 
ing is that the program of expansion 
incident to this new form of sales ac- 
tivity makes a place for a limited 
number of men in addition to those 
we have taken from our own organi- 
zation. Salary will be modest during 
the period he is learning our business 
and advancement will be in relation 
to accomplishment. Address “R,”’ 
Box 127, Printers’ Ink. 








Circulation Manager 
WANTED 


An established national magazine 
has an opening for a circulation 
manager who can demonstrate by 
past record and ideas his ability 
to build circulation. Tell us in 
detail what you have accomplished 
through use of all circulation 
building channels including news- 
stand, Write fully giving age, ex- 
perience, salary, etc. Your letter 
and data will be held in strict con- 
fidence. Address “B,” Box 116, P. I. 








WANTED 
Agency Account Executive 
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vs. Small Space,” and “Publicity 
and Its Place in Advertising” are 
some that have been thrashed out 
in the past. 

As might be expected, these 
clinics are no place for thin-skinned 
people. According to Elon G. Bor- 
ton, president of the club, who is 
also director of advertising of the 
LaSalle Extension University, mem- 
bers are “hard-thinking, straight- 
speaking executives who can take 
it and dish it out, all in the interest 
of making the advertising dollar 
do a better job of persuasion-to- 
purchase than it has done in the 
past or is now doing. 

“No quarter is asked,” continues 
Mr. Borton in an article in Com- 
merce Magazine, a publication of 
the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, “none is given. One adver- 
tising manager, for example, having 
explained quite at length an elabo- 
rate, costly campaign which he had 
used, was met with the caustic 
comment: ‘Yes, that’s a beautifully 
prepared series of pieces—but you 
don’t say anything much in them.’ 

. . Similarly, when an advertis- 
ing executive of a manufacturing 
firm told rather triumphantly how 
he had successfully worked out 
the preparation and distribution of 
cuts and mats, to avoid waste by 
his dealers, a retail advertiser piped 
up with: ‘Well, I have a whole 
drawer full of those cuts of yours, 
which I could’ not use because—’” 

Any such program of construc- 
tive criticism and frank inter- 
change of opinion should, in the 
opinion of the Schoolmaster, add 
zest and interest to the meetings 
of even the drabbest advertising 
group—if there is such a thing as 


a drab advertising group. 
. . . 


When a consumer sits down and 
writes a manufacturer for a book- 


ADVERTISING SALES 
PROMOTION MAN 


16 years’ experience in creation of 
forceful advertising. Knows how to 
build good will among salesmen and 
dealers through real advertising- 
merchandising job. Technical gradu- 
ate, university trained. Available 
py. 15th. Married; credentials. Box 
$35, Printers’ Ink, 
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let or a sample or a coupon offer, 
he very rarely expects that his 
request will be taken care of right 
away. Sad experience has incul- 
cated a philosophic patience into 
most people who have ever an- 


swered an advertisement. But 
when a consumer is accorded such 
unusual treatment that he is 


prompted to report to the School- 
master about it, that must have 
been a very gratifying experience 
inde 

Speaking as a consumer, O. A. 
Hanke, editor of the Poultry 
Tribune, Mount Morris, IIl., tells 
the Class the following story: 
“Recently I purchased a copy of a 
national weekly magazine which 
carried an advertisement for the 
‘Standup’ Jack, made by Ryerson 
& Haynes. This was on the sec- 
ond of the month. The advertise- 
ment didn’t even contain a coupon 
but I was so much interested in 
the jack that I asked for the name 
of its distributor. My postcard 
reached Jackson, Mich. on the 
fourth, and on the same date the 
advertising department sent a post- 
card to the distributor in Rock- 
ford, Ill, notifying him of my 
interest, The same day I also re- 
ceived a letter from the company. 

“Today (the eleventh) the rep- 
resentative of the distributor in 
Rockford, and my local dealer 
called—and needless to say I im- 
mediately ordered a Ryerson & 
Haynes ‘Standup’ Jack.” 

It is hardly necessary to put any 
moralizing touches to this refresh- 
ing incident. To Messrs. Ryerson 
& Haynes, however, the School- 
master awards the gold star of the 
week for their intelligent follow-up 
system. 

. . + 

Classmember Hotchkins of 
Spaulding Bakeries has raised his 
home-town flag high on the pole 
—and then leaned on the pole. 
Spaulding, faced with plenty of 
competition from syndicate breads, 
like Bond and Ward, took a vig- 
orous step last month to empha- 
size its home-town virtues. 

Tt paid off its entire payroll in 
silver dollars—7,000 of them—and 
then advertised “Watch the silver 
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WANTED: AN ASSOCIATE 
Hesanes , Ate as oom 


Experienced closer. \ Eeteptlieal ns op- 
portunity without investment! Write 
fully. Box 754, Printers’ Ink. 





Representative to work New York and 
outside territory selling space for estab- 
lished electrical trade publication, also 
calling on accounts for publication cover- 
ing hardware trade. Commission basis. 
State experience and past connec- 
tions. Box 753, Printers’ Ink. 








HELP WANTED 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT MAN 
for prominent manufacturer in electrical 
controls field. Must know industrial sell- 
ing; be competent to search markets, con- 
ceive and execute successful selling 
plans. Personal selling ability is an es- 
sential. Engineering ckground desir- 
able. Write approximately 500 words 
outlining qualifications. State salary 
requirement. Box 751, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED by New York Agency, Expe- 
rienced Creative Copy Writer with a 
definite feeling for merchandising and 
selling. A very desirable opportunity, a 
good salary, and ag tion in 
an agency that is not fe awaits the 
man we want. Here is what he must 
have: seasoned experience in the agency 
business, enthusiasm, the ability and de- 
sire to take entire a of copy 
and plans. Box 757, Printers’ 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE to manage 
Agency Branch. A very desirable posi- 
tion awaits a man who has all the fol- 
lowing qualifications: Age thirty to forty, 
commanding appearance and personality, 
versatile, creative mind, ability to direct 
retail as well as national advertising for 
clients and keep them sold, record of 
hard work, thoroughness, loyalty and 
integrity. To a man who wants to get 
out of the rut of a routine ition here 
is an opportunity for a advertising 
career. To him we offer a substantial 
salary, congenial associations and an 
unlimited future. Everyone in this 
agency has read this Answer in 
complete ce. Box 756, P. I. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ECONOMIZE!! Reproduce Sales Letters, 
Price Lists, Testimonials, Diagrams, Illus- 
trations, etc. 600 copies $2.50; add’l hun- 
dred 20¢. Cuts unnecessary. Samples. 
Laurel Process. 480 Canal St.. N. Y. C. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Secretary, college graduate, seeks intel- 
ligent employer who appreciates ability, 
initiative, imagination, complemented by 
several years’ experience advertising, pub- 
lishing. Box 752, Printers’ Ink. 
Labor —— and Personnel 
t on present 
+ oa policy = ~ director of industrial re- 
lations activities I can bring to a large 
corporation the mature Jj t and ex- 
ao of 12 years in this field with 
known industrial organizations. 
Box 755, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertisers’ Index 


American Can Co. 
American Home 38- 
American ner + & Telegraph Co. 
Atlantic Monthly 
Ager & Sen; Inc., N. Wi ..cccvcces 1 


Baltimore Sun 
Batten, Barton, 

born, Inc. 
Booth Newspapers, Inc 
Brewster & Co., Inc., 
Business Week 


97 
61 


Chicago American 
Chicago Times 

Chicago Tribune 
Classified Advertisements 


Detroit Free Press 


Electrographic Corp. 
Esquire 


Federal Advertising Agency 
Fortune 
Francis Press, Charles 


Gibbons, Ltd., J. J. 


Help Wanted “B,”’ Box 116 
Help Wanted “E,” Box 119 
Help Wanted “R,” Box 127 


Indianapolis News 
Indianapolis Star 


Livermore ,& Knight 


Milwaukee Journal 
Minneapolis Star 
Modern Magazines 


Needlecraft 

Newark News 
News- Week 

New York American 
New York News 
New York Times 
New Yorker 


Position Wanted “‘ES,”’ Box 35 

Position Wanted “G,”” Box 122 .... 
Position Wanted “J,”" Box 124 .... 
Position Wanted “‘L,” Box 125 .... 
Position "Ee WR FOO ose 


Redbook 

Scribner’s Magazine 
Tower Magazines 
Washington, D. C., Star 


Weekly Kansas City Star 
We Re eins v was tacvigwce's cade 52-53 


No responsibility is as- 
sumed for any omission 
m 


Advertising rates: Page $135; half page $67.50; 
quarter page, $33.75; one-inch minimum, $10.50; 
Giassified. 15 cents a line, minimum order $3.75. 
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dollars roll in.” Thus it reminded 
the public that here was a home 
industry—self contained in the com- 
munity, and worth supporting. It 
also distributed thousands of silver- 
like tokens, inscribed, “The Spauld- 
ing Silver Dollars circulate into 
every branch of local business” and 
“Watch for the Spaulding Silver 
Dollars, keep them rolling.” 

The dollars met with consider- 
able enthusiasm, even enthusing 
one department store, Sisson Wel- 
den, to respond with another ad- 
vertisement, reading ‘“Sisson’s 
thanks you, Spaulding Bakers, for 
the Silver. Dollars. It was a 
clever stroke . . . paying your co- 
workers in ‘western money!’ These 
big cartwheels, rolling around in 
our valley, give unquestionable 
proof that ‘Spaulding Dollars,’ 
whether of paper, copper pennies 
or silver, circulate locally to bene- 
fit the community of which you 
are an important part. Sisson’s 
is gratified to announce that many 
‘Spaulding Dollars’ have rolled 
into our tills over the last few 
days. Congratulations! Folks al- 
ready knew your bake goods, and 
now they know your ‘dough.’” 


+++ 


Phillips Retires from ‘Times” 


Harry H. S. Phillips, after twenty-one 
years with the advertising department of 
the New York Times, has retired to live 
the life of a gentleman farmer at Lin- 
colndale, He retires from active 
service under the pension plan of the 
Times, instituted by the late Adolph S. 
Ochs. More than 100 of his associates 
in the business and advertising depart- 
ments honored Mr. Phillips with a lunch- 
eon on June 28, at which he was pre- 
sented with a silver plaque and scroll 
bearing the names of 125 of his asso- 
ciates. 

. . . 


New Addresses 


Gordon Vichek Advertising Agency, 
Cleveland, has moved to the Rockefeller 
Building, that city. 

Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., Bos- 
ton office, 216 Tremont Street, George 
Merritt continues as manager. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, Los 
Angeles office, Edison Building. 


Has American Products Account 


The American Products Company, 
Cincinnati, distributor of grocery prod- 
ucts, cosmetics and other merchandise, 
has pipees its advertising account with 
the atteson-Fogarty-Jordan pany, 
Chicago agency. 
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Cob preter Ls 


A SPECIALIST 


ae printers specialize in doing 
a little of everything; we specialize 
in large quantities of a few things, 


uch as CATALOGS * BOOKLETS 
BROADSIDES - MAGAZINES 
HOUSE ORGANS :4-COLOR 
PROCESS PRINTING 


In other words, 
this modern printing plant, with one of the 
biggest batteries of 2-color presses in New 
York, specializes in large edition work of 
the better class. A representative will see 
you on request. Phone MEdallion 3-3500 


Charles Francis Press 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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AND THE LOWEST DAILY GENERAL MILLINE RATE! 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 





